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The Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of the 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary object is “the promotion of scientific investigation of the prin- 






ciples controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide applica- 





tion of these principles to practical problems.” 





Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scien- 


















tific societies. The Society’s meetings are so organized as to provide wide opportunity for discussion as well 
as for the reporting of research findings. 


Human Organization, a quarterly journal, is published by the Society. Subscription is by member- 
ship in the Society. Annual dues for the three classes of membership are: Active: $8.00; Subscribing: $8.00; 





Qualifications for Membership 


Active membership is limited to those who have professional training at the graduate level, or its equivalent in 
publications or experience in any of the fields of applied anthropology. Active members have all the privileges and | 
obligations of membership. Applicants are asked to give the names of two active members as reference; or, if this is not 
possible, the applicant may write to the Administrative Secretary concerning his qualifications. The Secretary will then 


see that his application is acted upon. 


Subscribing membership is open to anyone interested in applied anthropology. Subscribing members have all the | 


privileges of membership except the right to vote and hold office. 


Student membership is open to students currently registered in a college or university. They are asked to pro- 


vide the name of the institution and the name of one of their instructors. 
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The Purpose and Scope of This Special Issue 


Horace Miner* 


This number of Human Organization was planned as a 


| ontribution to the American discovery of Africa. To be sure, 
} 


} i+} 


the new found’”’ trails are apt to be covered with macadam 


ind Africa is no Dark Continent to the social sciences. It has, 
in fact, long been the focus of some of the most sophisticated 
inthropological study. Further, it is one of the few parts of 


+h 


) the world in which administrative recognition of the im- 


| portance of such study led to the use of government anthro 
} pologists. The only novelty in these deep-rooted interests in 
\frica lies in the fact that Americans have now turned their 


ttention to 


the work in which European scholars have been 


) so long engaged. 

We not, therefore, primarily concerned with docu 
f . . . . . . - . 
} menting what American social scientists are doing in Africa. 


Such information can be found in the Bulletin of the African 


Studies Association, now entering its fourth year as the focal 


) organization for Americans interested in that area. The dis- 
tinctive service which we can provide our readers is to ac 
them with some of the European tradition of African 


current activities to which this work 


quaint 


} studies and with the 


has led, 
These remarks do not imply that Americans have had no 


nterest in Africa and have been entirely ignorant of develop- 


} ments there. For a generation, Professor Melville Herskovits 
has stood as ““Mr. Africa’? among American scholars but, 
\ despite his research in and on Africa, much of his attention 
was centered on Africanisms in the New World. Even 
Kroeber’s encyclopedic inventory, Anthropology Today 
1953), devoted little attention to Africa. Nevertheless, 


Paleolithic Africans did creep into the volume and, signi- 
ficantly for us, we also find there the first discussion in the 
American literature of applied anthropology in Africa. The 
author of “Applied Anthropology in Government: British 
> Africa” was Professor Daryll Forde, the British director of 
the forty-year-old International African Institute and editor 


of its journal, Africa. It was he also who was responsible for 
} the preparation of the UNESCO volume, Social Implications 
of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South of the 
Sahara (1956), which provides the best broad picture of 


African societies in change. 

Another general work which should be noted is Dr. James 
§. Coleman’s “Research on Africa in European Centers” 
(African Studies Bulletin, 11, 1959). This article lists the 
| social science research projects in progress or recently com- 


pleted by scholars associated with institutions in Britain, 
France, Belgium and Portugal. 

Against this background, Human Organization presents 
“Social Science in Action in Sub-Saharan Africa” to provide 
an introduction to, and general survey of, the role which the 
social sciences play in Africa. There is no pretense of ex- 
hiaustive coverage. It can be said, however, that the first three 
urticles survey activities in those areas of colonial influence 
in which the most important work has been done. Each of 
the three authors is an authority on both Africa and social 
science in action. 

The possibility of including a fourth general article, on 
Soviet use of African ethnology, was brought to my attention 
by Dr. Wilton Dillon, whose various efforts on behalf of this 
‘The the 


Soviet literature provides a challenge to Western social science 


issue deserve recognition. article which analyzes 
by pointing out the competing ends to which ethnological 
knowledge can be applied. 

The articles which follow these four surveys are reports 
of recent research, included because of their own intrinsic 
value as well as to illustrate the sorts of studies now being 
conducted. No attempt has been made to select the studies so 
as to provide coverage of the continent, of the social sciences, 
or of the nationalities engaged in African research. The in- 
fluence of British anthropology on that in the United States 
is reflected in the fact 
British. Your editor has not presumed to convert the spelling 
of English in used by their 


American colleagues, but American usage of quotation marks 


that most of the contributors are 
their articles to that version 


has been imposed throughout. 

The backgrounds of the various authors show the breadth 
of interest which has characterized the Society for Applied 
Anthropology. Sociology, anthropology and geography are 
represented professionally and the articles discuss the work 
of economists, political scientists, psychologists and lawyers. 
One of the contributors has served as a colonial District 
Officer; another has taught in a school of colonial admin- 
istration. Still another has been a government anthropologist. 
But possibly the most relevant fact to the general emphasis of 
this issue is that half of the authors have worked under the 
aegis of four distinctly African institutions of higher learn- 
ing—in the Congo, Ghana, Nigeria and Uganda. During the 
next generation such centers as these must play an increasingly 
important role in the development of indigenous social scien- 
tists. 














The Social Sciences in Africa South of the Sahara: 


The British Contribution 


Lucy Mair* 


The 


During the period between the two world wars, much 


Organisation of Research 


anthropology in Africa was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, partly by direct 
awards of fellowships to individuals and partly through its 
International African Institute. Apart 
from the small number of men seconded from administrative 


~ a oa 
res€arcn 1n social 


generosity of the 
contributions to the 


duties to work as government anthropologists, most of the 


British anthropologists who did fieldwork at this time were 
financed from one or other of these two sources. 

Since 1945, the number of British anthropologists in the 
the volume of work published, have greatly in- 


field, and 


creased, largely owing to a change in the policy of the British 
government toward the financing of research in the overseas 
dependencies for which it is responsible. The history of this 
J 
Ci 


Rhodes lectures, delivered in Oxford in 1929, for a compre- 


vange goes back to the plea made by General Smuts in his 


hensive examination of the state of research and its applica- 
Africa south of the Sahara. This was the 
| itself financed prin- 


tions throughou 
1 of Lord Hailey’s African Survey 


origi 
cipally by the Carnegie Corporation, though a contribution 
the Rhodes Trust. The mighty volume 


which resulted went far beyond the preliminary general report 


was also made by 


that had originally been envisaged, and in the end covered 
the whole field of matters on which governments are called 
upon to formulate policies. It ended by urging that public 
funds should be made available for the support of research 


} 
i 


into the many problems, both in the social and natural sciences, 


of which the survey had demonstrated the existence. 

When, in 1939, the report of the West Indies Royal Com- 
mission insisted that these islands could not hope, from their 
own resources, to finance developments such as would sub- 
stantially raise their 


standards of living, the government of 


the day decided that this was equally true of most of the 
dependent territories, and from that time, sums have been 
made available from the United Kingdom Treasury for 
“Colonial Development and Welfare.” Thanks to the in- 
Hailey, these included, at the outset, 


sistence of Lord 


*Dr. Mair is Reader in Applied Anthropology at the London 
Schoo! of Economics and Political Science. She has worked in both 
East and West Africa and contributed to the compilation of ma- 
terial for both editions of Lord Hailey’s African Survey. Among 
her publications are Native Marriage in Buganda, An African 
People in the Twentieth Century, and, as co-author, Methods of 
Study of Culture Contact in Africa. She is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the International African Institute. 


1. Lord Hailey, An African Survey, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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£500,000 a 
to £1 million a year in 1945. The allocation of that part oi} 
the fund which is devoted to the social sciences is made o\ 
the advice of Colonial Social Resear 

Council with sub-committees on Social Anthropology, Histor} 


year for research, a sum which was increase 


an expert Science 
and Administration, and on Linguistics. Grants have bee 
made, partly in the form of fellowships to individuals, an 
partly in that of assistance to research institutes in the African 
territories. 

The senior of these, the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, | 
rather differently constituted from the others. It was founde 
to commemorate the centenary of Livingstone’s departure f 
Africa and the jubilee of the foundation of the Rhodesia 
which coincided in 1940; actually, it came into existence in| 
1938. It was initially financed by a Trust constituted by th 
government of Northern Rhodesia, to which various African , 
governments and some mining companies contributed, and 
was administered by a body on which government and othe 
interests were represented. It was intended to be: 


. acentre where the problem of establishing permanent 
and satisfactory relations between natives and _ non- 
natives may form the subject of special study. 


After the foundation of the University College of Rhodes 
and Nyasaland, this body was represented on its governing 
board. The outbreak of war in 1939 made it necessary fo! 
the Institute to postpone its plans for active research work 
and it really embarked on these, as did the other Institutes 
with a scheme financed thirty percent from colonial researc 
funds. 

The East African Institute of Social Research and th 
West African Institute of Social and Economic Reseatt! 
were set up in close association with the University Colleges 
which were created after the war, at Makerere in Ugand 
and Ibadan in Nigeria, respectively. The West African Inst. 
tute ceased to exist in 1956, when its functions were divided | 
between a Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Re , 
search, to which at present the Nigerian Federal Government 
and the United Kingdom contribute equal amounts, and an 
Economic Research Unit, attached to the University Colleg 
in Ghana. 

The aims envisaged in the creation of these institutes welt 
the co-ordination of research on a regional basis, the organist | 
tion of regional comparative studies, the organisation 0 
studies of practical interest to governments and business firms 


2. Africa, “Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of Central African Stut- 


ies” (1957), 484. 
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experimentation in the adaptation of research techniques to 
al conditions, and the supply to the university colleges of 
Jata which could be used in teaching. 

Leading social anthropologists—Firth? for West Africa, 
for Kenya, and Stanner? for Uganda and Tan- 
surveyed these regions and drew up lists of research 


Schapera* 
ganyika 
priorities. All of these were long, and none is anywhere near 
completion. They serve as guides, however, both to the re- 
search institutes and to applicants for Colonial Research 
Fellowships, who know that a project which is on the priority 
list stands a better chance of a grant than one which is not. 
Nevertheless, all the research done in the past fifteen years 
as not been confined to subjects on these lists. As circum- 
stances change, new subjects seem worthy of investigation. 
British social anthropologists, for the most part, do not 
sek to apply their expert knowledge in the sense of pre- 
scribing the action appropriate to specific situations. They 
think that their contribution to the shaping of policy lies 
rather in the analysis of situations in such a way that the 
policy-makers can see more clearly the forces with which they 
ire dealing. We should not put an account of the social 
structure of an African people in a separate category as a 
‘theoretical” study because it was not focused on some prob- 
lem of special concern to the government of the day; although 
course we should agree that many of the generalizations 
which such accounts make possible are of more interest to 
the theorist of society than to the practitioner of government. 
We recognise, too, that some studies bear more closely on 


, problems of policy than others, and priority lists were drawn 


ip with these in unind. Studies concerned with the changes 
urrently taking place in African society have a prominent 
place among these. 

Both the Rhodes-Livingstone and the East African Insti- 
tutes have done invaluable work of the type that can be 
lescribed as “mapping.” Under their auspices, what were 
inknown regions, from the sociologist’s point of view, have 
yecome areas with well-marked characteristics, about which 
theoretical generalization is both possible and profitable, and 
nto which administrative officers, if they wish, can now 
venture with much better guidance than was available to their 
predecessors. The anthropologists of the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute have classified all the tribes of Northern Rhodesia 
into six groups in terms of their descent systems. Equally 


* valuable mapping has been done by Evans-Pritchard and his 


pupils in the southern Sudan, although the peoples whom they 
have described seem to be still very little administered. 

This mapping work is indeed an indispensable preliminary 
to any studies that might be directed more closely to the 


problems of administration or economic development. The 


tion ot 


ss firms 


an Stud: 


recognition of this fact led to the preparation by the Inter- 
national African Institute with the assistance of a Colonial 
Research grant, of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, edited 
by the Institute’s Director, Professor Daryll Forde. Forty-six 





3. R. W. Firth, “Socia! Problems and Research in British West 
Africa,” Africa, XVII (1947), 77-91, 170-180. 


+. I. Schapera, Some Problems of Anthropological Research in 
Kenya Colony, International African Institute Memorandum 23, 
1949, 


5. W.E.H. Stanner, Report on Social Science Research in Uganda 
and Tanganyika (unpublished), 1949. 


volumes have thus far appeared.® A list of the peoples on 
whom basic ethnographic data has been published by British 
anthropologists since the war is appended to this article. 


East Africa 


The East African Institute’s research programmes have had 
practical problems in mind even at the mapping stage and, 
through use of common schemes of enquiry and questionnaires, 
and through regular conferences attended by all workers in 
the field and also, sometimes, by administrative officers, have 
ensured that the writers of monographs on different peoples 
should include the kind of data that are essential from this 
point of view. Thus attention was concentrated from the first 
on the development of African political systems under Euro- 
pean rule, with special reference to the twelve tribes of the 
group known as the Inter-lacustrine Bantu. This study gave 
particular attention to the basis of appointment of political 
office-holders, but also examined land tenure systems, clan 
and lineage groupings, types of marriage contract, and the 
stability of marriage unions. The first zonference considered 
the general position of the chiefs in this region, and the 
second the subordinate authorities of the “village headman”’ 
type. 

The fullest study of the position of the modern chief which 
has so far been published is that on the Soga by an American, 
Fallers,’? but 
valuable analysis of the changing meaning of chiefship in 
Ganda villages under the combined influence of new political 


an unpublished thesis by Southwold gives a 


ideas and changes in the basis of land-holding.® Beattie has 
published preliminary material from his work on the Nyoro, 
dealing with informal judicial processes? and with modern 
developments in land tenure.!° 

In Uganda, an unusual situation was created by the deci- 
sion, taken in 1900, to grant freehold rights in the province 
of Buganda to those persons who, at that time, held the power 
to| allocate land for occupation. This was later considered to 
have been a mistake, and different arrangements were made 
in| the neighboring provinces; nevertheless, the existence of 
the Buganda system has influenced in many ways the be- 
haviour and expectations of people outside Buganda. This is 
the subject of Beattie’s article, and has been discussed in 
reference to the Soga by Fallers, while Southwold’s thesis 
discusses the transition from the conception of the control of 
land as a means of securing or asserting status in the field of 
kinship or politics to the value system of the commercial 
landlord. Mukwaya has traced the history of all estates in 
two administrative subdivisions of Buganda, showing the 
6.| International African Institute, Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
1950. 


7.| L. A. Fallers, Bantu Bureaucracy, Heffer, Cambridge, 1956. 


8.| M. Southwold, Community and State in Buganda (unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis), 1959. 


9. J. H. M. Beattie, “Informal Judicial Activity in Bunyoro,” Jour- 
nal of African Administration, 1X (1957), 188-196. 


10. J. H. M. Beattie, “The Kibanja System of Land Tenure in 
Bunyoro,” Journal of African Administration, V1 (1954), 18-28; 
“A Further Note on the Kibanja System of Land Tenure,” zdid., 
178-185. 
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factors involved in the sale or partition of holdings.?! 


The comparative data on political systems included career 
than 800 chiefs. This work has laid the 
a comparative study of leadership of all types 
African areas—Buganda Province the 
Nyanza District of Kenya—directed by Fallers and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, which is concerned with leader- 


histories of more 
foundation for 


in two East and 


ship in the economic and ritual, as well as the political, 


sphere and particularly with the emergence of new leaders. 
A study, intended at the same time to throw light on prac- 

tical problems and to concentrate a number of disciplines on 

a single | 


field, was concerned with the immigrants who enter 


the Buganda Province of Uganda in search of work and often 


seek to settle permanently there. This was carried out by a 
team representing specialists in different fields, and the 
results were published in a composite volume.!4 The team 


immigrants’ declared reasons for coming to 


investigated the 


1 
special 


Buganda survey was made in one area of emigra- 


tion, the Alur country), their terms and conditions of work 
for Ganda employers, their opportunities to acquire land for 
the obstacles to their integration into Ganda 


the 


cashcropping, 
society, and the reciprocal attitudes of Ganda and aliens; 
African Mukwaya, made an 
of of the 


that crime is more prevalent among immigrants. 


member of the team, A. B. 
the 


analysis of court records from point view 


allegation 
Studies by an economic historian and a geographer placed the 
problem of immigration in its local and temporal setting. 
Analyses of urban communities have been made in the two 
principal towns of Uganda. C. and R. Sofer made a sociologi- 
the effect 


population, both African and European, created by the con- 


cal study of Jinja and upon it of the influx of 


A aie ; 
struction of a large dam and hydro-electric installation at 


the Owen Falls.!> In Kampala, surveys were made of two 
African urban populations by Southall and Gutkind.!4 A 
study by Morris of the Indian community in Kampala is 


linked from one point of view with the subject of urbanisation 
from another with a projected study of all 
East Africa in relation to their back- 


Indian populations in 
ground in different parts of India.1° Work on this subject 


in Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and Bombay State has been done 


} Jannely 
D) Pocock. 


The independent religious movements, which have char- 


acterised 


so many parts of Africa in recent years, were in- 


cluded among the subjects of study proposed in the Institute’s 


first programme. So far, however, the only results to have 


Ts 


11. A. B. Mukwaya, Land Tenure in Buganda: Present-Day Tend- 
encies, East African Studies 1, 1953. 
12. A. I. Richards (ed. Economic Development and Tribal 


Change, Heffer, Cambridge, 1954. 


13. C. and R. Sofer, Jinja Transformed, East African Studies 4, 
1955. 

14. A. W. Southall and P. C. W. Gutkind, Townsmen in the Mak- 
ing, East African Studies 9, 1956. 

15. H. S. Morris, “Indians in East Africa: A Study in a Plural 


Society,” British Journal of Sociology, VII (1956), 194-211; “Com- 
munal Rivalry Among Indians in Uganda,” British Journal of 
Sociology, VIII (1957), 306-317; “The Divine Kingship of the Aga 
Khan: A Study of Theocracy in East Africa,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, XIII (1958), 434-472. 


been published are contained in a paper by Stenning, giver 
at one of the recent conferences. !© 

Although the bulk of the work done under the auspices of 
the Ex African 
anthropology, other social sciences are represented. Econo- 


ist 


mists have undertaken histories of the development of par. 
ticular industries; a general economic history of East Afric; 
is also being produced, in another context, through the 
endowment by the Leverhulme Trust of a fellowship held | 


of London. Published work in the field of economic histor 


Institute has been in the field of | 


at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies in the Universit | 


is confined, so far, to the contribution by Powesland to the 
composite study of immigrant labour and the early chapter 
of a full-scale work on the same subject which was lef 
uncompleted on his death in 1954.!7 On problems of con- 


temporary 
management relations in two tobacco factories by Elkan! 


and a study of the Kamba (Kenya) woodcarving industn 
19 


under modern conditions. 


A geographer, Ford, has published a study of the trade of 


Lake Victoria.2° A social psychologist has made a comparative } 


economics, we have an examination of labour: | 


study of the attitudes and values of three groups of students 
at Makerere College, drawn from different tribes, and an-? 
other has investigated the effects on Ganda children of wean: | 


ing and later forms of separation from their mothers. Popula 
tion studies include the preparation of a population map of 
Buganda and a comparative study of villages in two area 
of low fertility—Buganda in Uganda and Bukoba in Tan- 
ganyika—dealing with social and economic factors as well , 
as demographic data. 

Work in a territory that is not usually classed as part of 
the East African region, although geographically it cannot 
be said to belong to any other, is that of Lewis in Britis 
Somaliland, which has produced, in addition to an account | 
of lineage structure,?! a description of the political partie 
which have come into being since elections were introduced 
showing how they reflect the pre-existing divisions of Somal 
society rather than the emergence of new classes.22 Wheres 
the West African territories ceased before the war to emplo 
government anthropologists, Kenya and ‘Tanganyika have 
since made such appointments; the name, however, is unpopv-: 


lar, and they are officially designated government sociologists 
There appear to be no published results of work done }j 
them in Kenya. But in Tanganyika we have records of th 


16. D. J. Stenning, Preliminary Observations on the Baloko 
Movement Particularly among Bahima in Ankole District, Eas 
African Institute Conference (unpublished), 1958. \ 
17. P. G. Powesland, Economic Policy and Labour, East Africa 
Studies 10, 1957. f 
18. W. Elkan, 4n African Labour Force, East African Studies / 
1956. 

19. W. Elkan, “The East African Trade in Woodcarvings,” Africa 


XXVIII (1958), 314-323. 


20. V. R. C. Ford, The Trade of Lake Victoria, East African | 
Studies 3, 1955. 


21. I. M. Lewis, “The Somali Lineage System and the Total Gene 
alogy” (duplicated), 1958. 


22. I. M. Lewis, “Modern Political Movements in Somaliland, 
Africa, XXVIII (1958), 244-261. 
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customary law of the Haya?3 and Sukuma?‘ for the use of 
idministrative officers; a study of the political system of the 
Sukuma cluster with proposals for a combined Native 
Authority ;2° an examination of the effects of labour migra- 
tion among the Ngoni and Mendule?° and of changing land 
rights among the Nyakyusa.2” A study of the Sukuma, made 
yy an administrative officer as a basis for improvements in 


contains some interesting information about the 
8 


land use, 
migration of individuals within tribal boundaries.? 

In Kenya, an anthropologist, working with a Colonial 
Research Fellowship among the Gusii, produced, for the 
enefit of the administration, an exhaustive account of the 
rules governing the payment of marriage cattle,2? an examina- 
tion of the difficulties in the way of limiting the amount of 
payment, with proposals for overcoming these, and an account 
f the traditional organisation for mutual aid at peak farming 
periods.2° When such studies have been produced, the ques- 
tion still remains whether they are read by the officials to 
whom they could be of use; a recent publication by an 
.ronomist on campaigns for the improvement of farming 
methods described these organisations as “based on the clans” 
—just what Mayer showed they were not. 

An example of applied anthropology by an administrative 
ficer is Lambert’s study of the Meru age-grade system, on 
which he based a reorganisation of the local councils among 
this people ;3! opinions differ, however, as to whether the time 
had not gone by for a return to tradition in this sphere. A 
study of land tenure in Zanzibar was made by Middleton 
in 1958 


Central Africa 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, in 1950, planned a five- 
year research scheme to employ three anthropologists, two 
a demographer, a lawyer, a historian, and 


eight African research assistants. Its aims, as outlined by 


1 


ogist 3, 


IrbDan soci 


Gluckman, were: 


. to cover the major social developments in the region, 
to present the widest possible range of comparative 
in both indigenous and modern social organiza- 


probDlems 


tion, and to deal with the most important social problems 


23. H. Cory and M. M. Hartnoll, Customary Law of the Haya 
Tribe, Lund Humphries, London, 1945. 

24. H. Cory, Sukuma Law and Custom, Oxford University Press, 
1953, 

25. H. Cory, The Indigenous Political System of the Sukuma, and 


Proposals for Political Reform, East African Studies 2, 1954. 


26. P. H. Gulliver, Labour Migration in a Rural Economy, East 
\frican Studies 6, 1955. 


27. P. H. Gulliver, Land Tenure and Social Change Among the 
Vyakyusa, East African Studies 11, 1958. 


a 


28. D. W. Malcolm, Sukumaland, Oxford University Press, 1953. 


29. P. Mayer, Gusii Bridewealth Law and Custom, Rhodes-Living- 


stone Paper 18, 1950. 


30. P. Mayer, Tavo Studies in Applied Anthropology in Kenya, 
United Kingdom Colonial Research Studies 3, 1951. 


31. H. E. Lambert, Kikuyu Social and Political Institutions, Oxford 
University Press, London and New York, 1956. 
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confronting the government of Northern Rhodesia.32 
The topics proposed to be covered were comprised under 
the general effects in different areas, rural and urban, of 
the establishment of a monetary economy and of labour 
migration. 

One of Gluckman’s first activities when he became Director 
of the Institute was a study in applied anthropology.33 He 
was asked to examine the organisation of government among 
the Barotse, which had been criticized as extravagant in the 
course of a review of the financial position of Northern 
Rhodesia, and to make recommendations for reform. He made 
it his business to produce a scheme which should, as far as 
possible, be acceptable to the Barotse Native Authorities and, 
at the same time, meet some of the demands of the Barotse 
people. 

Gluckman analysed the difficulties which have resulted 
from the colonial government’s attempt to use, as the basis 
for the administration of territorial units, a system in which 
the chiefs held authority over sections of the population 
irrespective of territory. He also showed that chiefs who 
appear to draw salaries without doing any work which is 


by the Protectorate government has 


recognised as relevant 
or have had, functions in the Barotse polity. He recommended 
the revival of some of these functions, and also proposed a 
reorganisation of the work done for the government in such 
a/way that every holder of a title of induna (subordinate 
chief) should have some responsibility, and that the political 
rights of the tribes subject to the Lozi should be increased. 

Other studies in the political field are those of Barnes, who 
has followed the Ngoni political system as far back as his- 
torical records can be traced,*4 and Barnes, Gluckman, and 
Mitchell on the dilemma of the Ngoni and Yao village head- 
men in the “conflict of roles” which their position as agents 
of the Protectorate Government imposes upon them. 

Shorter studies by Barnes?® and Epstein+” deal with mar- 
riage and family relationships among the modern Ngoni and 
Lunda, respectively; we may couple with these the earlier 
work of Richards on the Bemba, which was completed before 
the Institute was founded, but published by it.38 


But the Rhodes- 


Livingstone Institute to the study of social change in Africa 


the most significant contribution of 


consists in its examination of different aspects of urbanisa- 


tion, a process which has probably been more rapid in the 


$z. MM. 
stone Institute,” Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, 1V 


Gluckman, “The Seven-Year Plan of the Rhodes-Living- 
1945), 1-32. 


33. M. Gluckman, Administrative Organization of the Barotse 
Native Authorities, Rhodes-Livingstone Communication 1, 1943. 

34. J. A. Barnes, Politics in a Changing Society, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 
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36. J. A. Barnes, Marriage in a Changing Society, Rhodes-Living- 
stone Paper 20, 1951. 


37. A. L. Epstein, “Divorce Law and the Stability of Marriage 
Among the Lunda of Kazembe,” Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, XIV 
(1954), 1-19. 
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last twenty-five years on the Copperbelt than anywhere else 
in the world. Mitchell estimates that the area where 170,000 
people now live had a population of about 1,000 before 
copper mining began.39 Urban studies began with the work 
of the first Director of the Institute, Godfrey Wilson, in 
Broken Hill.4° Wilson examined the extent to which the 
African population of this town could be said to be perma- 
nently urbanised, in terms of length of residence and expecta 
tion of return to the rural areas; the factors operating to keep 
them in town against their will or intention; the housing 
policy of employers and municipalities in relation to the 
requirements of a stable urban population, including all age- 
groups. Taking a sample population of Bemba in the urban 
location, he compared marriage among them with what had 
been found by Richards in the Bemba home country. In line 
with most of the anthropologists of his time, he was concerned 


with the economic pressures which force Africans to work 
for wages, the disruption of relationships involved in migra- 
tion to the urban areas, and the inadequacy of housing and 
food. 

His successors take increasing industrialization for granted, 
and although, of course, they do not regard urban conditions 
of life as ideal, they are primarily concerned to analyse the 
new urban populations into the same categories that would 
be used for such populations anywhere in the world: by age, 
sex, marital condition, religion, place of origin, period of 
residence, intention to remain permanently, type of occupation, 
wages, literacy and educational level, etc. Urban surveys on 
these lines have been made by Mitchell in the two Copperbelt 
townships of Ndola and Luanshya*! and by McCulloch in 
Lusaka.4? 

The development of new social groupings, based on com- 
rather than ethnic 
examined by Mitchell in relation to a dance—the 


the urban setting on 


mon interests in 
origin, is 
kalela—which is popular all over the Copperbelt.43 This 


dance is performed by teams always consisting of youths of 





one tribe, and accompanied by ribald songs in which other 
insulted. Mitchell this to the “joking 
recognised today between tribes who were 


ct 


ribes are relates 
relationships’ 
beilintecel adeaten ani tas dees of intereeal war. He dhawe 
traditional enemies in the days of intertribal war. He shows 
that we are not confronted with a simple linear progress from 
“tribalism” to integration in wider groups, but that, for the 
African, tribal 
membership is the most important principle of association 


urban there are some situations in which 


notably in the casual relationships of comparative strangers 
and others in which other divisions become significant. Afri- 
cans as a whole are opposed to Europeans as a whole. In 


formal tribal associations, such as are found in Southern, 


39. J. C. Mitchell, “A Note on the Urbanization of Africans on 
the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia,” Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, 


XIII (1951 
40. G. Wilson, The Economics of Detribalization in Northern Rho- 
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though not in Northern, Rhodesia, internal divisions would 
he suggests, probably appear along the lines of the incipien: 
“classes.”’ Within associations based on professional interests 
such as those of clerks or teachers, dissensions might be ex. 
pected to follow tribal lines. Mitchell has also described th 
cultural characteristics of the emergent African middle class 

A study of the African market vendors in Lusaka }y 
Nyirenda shows how individuals alternate between trading 
and wage employment; it gives trading accounts and famil 
budgets of vendors of fish, caterpillars, and snuff, and include 
an interesting account of a boycott which was organised as 
protest against the raising of market charges.44 

In the study of African law, Gluckman in a rural are 
(Barotseland )4> and Epstein on the Copperbelt*® concentrat 
attention, not on the compilation of rules of substantive law 
but on the procedures by which decisions are reached and th 
judges’ conceptions of their own activities. Both writers (wh 
have themselves had legal training) reach the conclusion that 
the fundamental concepts of African judges differ less than 
has usually been supposed from those of more highly developed 
legal systems. 

Epstein was concerned with the courts which have been 
set up to deal with African cases on the Copperbelt, from the 


a 


) 


point of view of both their composition and the law they | 


administer. He showed the difficulties involved in assuming 
that the relationships of urban Africans continue to be regu: 
lated by the 
this assumption, people from these areas, with no experience 
of urban life, to act as judges; and he revealed the dissatisfac- 
tion felt with them by urban Africans, who want their case 
to be dealt with, not by British judges, but by African court 
differently constituted. He showed further that a law common 
to all residents on the Copperbelt is developing and super: 
seding the separate tribal laws. Nevertheless, the urban courts 


are sometimes in a dilemma, when they are: 


caught between the injunction to administer cus- 
tomary law on the one hand and the necessity to create 
new law to meet the needs of an urban situation on the 
other.47 


To meet this difficulty, Epstein suggested that the African 
representative councils which were already recognised should 
have authority to review the development of customary law 
and recommend supplements and amendments to it. This 
be a in the direction of codification. Another 


would step 


means of securing uniformity in decisions would be the ap- 


law of their tribal homes, and in selecting, on | 


pointment of a Native Appeal Court, a step which was subse: | 


quently taken. 
In a more extended study, Epstein examines the new or 


44. A. A. Nyirenda, “African Market Vendors in Lusaka; with 3 
Note on the Recent Boycott,” Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, XXII 
(1957), 31-63. 
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sanisations of various types which have come into being to 
represent new interests in the urban situation.48 These include 
y European authorities and 
those formed independently by Africans. He shows how, for 
irban African populations, there are some situations in which 
social relationships are appropriately based on tribal member- 
hip and conducted in accordance with tribal custom, while, 
in others, community and conflict of interest create different 

ligaments and call for different principles of organisation. 
as a struggle for power 


yodies created and sponsored 


He sees the process of re-grouping 
setween leaders who derive their position from tribal values 
«ipo they need not be in any sense “traditional authori- 
ind others who claim to be more truly representative 

the urban African community. Within the latter, too, 
ere are of course conflicts of interest, and opposition between 
them and division within them may be expressed in terms of 
ivalries, even though the opposition of interests is in 


no way connected with tribal membership. He follows out 
n these lines the various processes of fission and re-grouping 
mong the African population of the township of Luanshya. 


As a product of his urban survey work, Mitchell has 
alculated fertility rates among Africans in three sample 
areas, relating fertility to length of residence in towns, but 
without reaching definite conclusions.4? He has also examined 


some aspects of marriage in these areas;>° the frequency of 
livorce, which he finds to be not significantly higher than in 
the rural ba frequency of inter-tribal marriages, 
for contracting marriage (as to which he notes 


ckground, 
procedures 
that a standard marriage payment is coming to be accepted, 
ind is made even by men of tribes where traditionally there 
was no payment) and the norms upheld by the Native Courts. 
nd Mitchell jointly have studied social status and 
ranking of occupations Lusaka through a 


administered to boys at two schools of different 
51 


Epstein 
the prestige 
questionnaire 


types and at a teacher training college. 


The new University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
set up a Social Research Committee in 1957. The director of 
he Rhodes-Livingstone Institute is a member of this, so that 


acti 


ir ties can be co-ordinated. It is too soon yet for any 
published work to have come from the College. 


West Africa 


Under the auspices of the West African Institute, Lloyd 
has studied the political evolution of Yoruba towns, a subject 
which is of special interest in Nigeria because the traditional 
wthorities, who had been recognised for nearly fifty years 
local administration, were superseded in 1952 
by elected councils. Lloyd’s major work is still unpublished, 
but this work on local government is the first to be done by 


Ss agents of 
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an jobserver with a knowledge of the social structure of the 
population concerned.>2 He has also published material on 
the development of political parties>} and land tenure.>4 

An inter-disciplinary study has been made of the labour 
force employed by the Cameroons Development Corporation, 
the former German 
of the team, was 


the public company which took over 
plantations. Ardener, the anthropologist 
concerned with social factors in the supply of labour. Warm- 
ington, the economist, has published an analysis of saving and 
investment among a sample of 580 employees of the corpora- 
tion.>> This involves a description of the organisations through 
which effected, mainly the 
which are so characteristic a feature of West 
“banks” tribal unions. 
put their savings in the official Post Office S 


gible. Some men put aside so much money that they leave 


“contribution clubs” 


Africa, | 


‘The proportion of men who 


saving is 
yut also 
run by 
avings is negli- 


too little for subsistence expenses, but most saving is for 
The combined report is in the press. 

of the 
the history of an experiment 
the Northern 
°8 In the 
studied population, 
a different 
that in the regions of large-scale enterprise, con- 


short-term purposes. 
studied the palm oil industry 
eer 


re-settlement in 


Economists have 


Western Reg 


in| mechanised 


ion of 


farming and 


the road 


has 


Region,?’ and economics of 
Northern 


land 


transport. 
Region, a demographer 


use, and migrant labour, which here of 
type from 
sisting of men who seek employment away from home only 
during the dry season.°? 

An anthropologist was seconded from the West African 
Institute to make a study of audience reaction among different 
of Nigeria to 


financed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. He 


peoples instructional and documentary films 


attended showings of some forty films among four peoples 
(Hausa, Ibo, Yoruba, 


action of the audiences 
both 


and Birom) noting carefully the re- 
conducting 
the 


and testing recollections and interpreta- 


at the time of showing, 


interviews before and after showings on topics 


treated by the 
tions of the films by means of questionnaires 


films, 
and _ school- 
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children’s essays. The detailed report®® is most interesting, 


even if its effect is mainly to reinforce the argument on which 
insist, that all educational propaganda 


all anthropologists 


must be directed to meet the preconceptions of the audience, 
so that it is essential for the propagandist to know what these 
are and what are the social sanctions attached to them. Where 
the technique of presentation is concerned, the report shows 
ly a commentary can be misunderstood if it is not 


devised with 


how easi 
care. There do not seem to have been 


greatest 


significant differences in the reactions of the different tribes, 


apart from those which can be accounted for by different 
degrees of familiarity with the subjects treated. 

The Institute also organised an audience research study 
for the Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Under the auspices of the University College of Ghana a 
particularly interesting study of the history of cocoa farming, 
which combines economics with sociology, has been made by 


records of land transfers and the recollec- 


tions of informants, she has shown how the area suitable for 
cocoa was colonized by farmers from neighbouring parts, 
tracing th es of migration, and has described the various 
types of arrangement by which rights to land were obtained 


L\ 








and labour found to work it. Heads of matrilineal kin groups 
bought areas as large as they could afford as “family lands” 
nd settled their junior kinsmen around them. A system 
found only among immigrants belonging to patrilineal] 
soci was th whicl number of friends formed a 
company’ pooled their funds to buy a block of land 
which they then divided into strips. Hill has also examined 
the pledging of cocoa farms, showing that the extent to which 
this s place varies greatly from one area to another, fo 
soc well as economic reasons. She has investigated the 
causes of debt, the type of agreement made, and the circum- 
Stances In whi people seek to redeen their farms. She has 





shown that very few creditors are professional moneylenders ; 
the majority are cocoa farmers who have close personal 
relations with those who borrow from them. 

Partly for geographical reasons, rather more of the research 
done in West Africa has been independent of local research 
institutes. Kaberry’s study of the position of women among 
the Nsaw of the Cameroons is an early example.°* This was 
carried out with a Colonial Research Fellowship and was 
directed largely to the question of how far the duties falling 


to women in the tribal division of labour were an impediment 


t education of girls. Among the Nsaw, farming is left 


entirely to women. Kaberry showed that this is not, as is so 
them by their 


that, on the contrary, their position as farmers 


+} 
tne 


often alleg form of slavery imposed on 


husbands, Dut 
makes them respected members of the community and gives 
economic independence. She made recommendations for 
| 


tnell 


then 


lightening 


tion of hand-mills for grinding corn; and, at her suggestion, 


work, however, particularly by the introduc- 


6( P. Morton-Williams, Cinema in Rural Nigeria, Federal Infor- 


mation Service, Zaria, 1953. 
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a woman education officer was stationed in Bamenda to or. 
ganise adult literacy classes. 

After a return visit in 1958, Kaberry presented a repor: 
on developments in agriculture and, in particular, on th 
difficulties arising from the encroachment of nomad Fulani 
with their cattle, on land which the women need for sub. 
sistence crops.°? She reported that the people had so com. 
pletely lost confidence in schemes of the government for th 
control of grazing that they wished to be made responsib| 
for this themselves, and that a demand for the safeguarding 
of the rights of cultivators was bound to be made. In this 
connection, she discussed the relation between individual and 
lineage rights in land and recommended that lineage rights 
be registered. 

The main object of Kaberry’s second period of study wa 
an examination of the political system in the light of modern 
developments, but the results of this have not yet appeared 

Also working with a Colonial Research Fellowship, M.G 
Smith studied, as a social anthropologist, the economy of 
Hausa communities in the Emirate of Zaria.64 A large-scal 
study of cocoa farming in Nigeria was carried out by Galletti 
Baldwin, and Dina for the Cocoa Marketing Board.® 

Two urban surveys have been conducted in Ghana, i 


— 


Takoradi and Accra.®° Two studies by psychologists in thi | 


country also deserve mention. Tooth made a survey of th 
forms of mental illness found there, which included a special 
discussion of the mental effects of trypanosomiasis.°” Jahod 
a social psychologist in the sociology department of the Un 
versity College, has published an analysis of letters in th 
advice column of a Ghanaian newspaper, which throw light 
on current attitudes toward marriage. He notes the decline 
in polygyny; the difficulties which arise when educated men | 
marry illiterate wives; and, perhaps most interestingly, th 
use of language associated with the notion of romantic lov: 


which, he says, 


. suggest that many young people are in fact groping 
for the full meaning of what is symbolized by the word 
“love,” for some criterion by which they could judge 
that it is really there.©® 


Work in Sierra Leone has been done mainly by Little an 
other members of the Department of Social Studies of Edin: ) 
burgh University. Little’s volume on the Mende is an ethn 
graphic study which lays special emphasis on social change; 


63. P.M. Kaberry, “Report on Farmer-Grazier Relations and tl 
Changing Pattern of Agriculture in Nsaw” (duplicated), 1959. 
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and he has published numerous articles dealing with different 
aspects of this change. 

A notable work on this territory is Banton’s study of 
Freetown.’° In it, sociological analysis and the statistical 
data commonly obtained in urban surveys are combined in a 
very fruitful way. Banton discusses and rejects the concept of 
“detribalization” as inadequate to describe the social processes 
involved in the growth of towns in Africa, and remarks that 
too much attention has been given to the disintegrating effect 
of emigration in the rural areas and too little to the wider 
integration which may develop among urban populations. 
He traces the integrative factors at work in Freetown, and 
finds that, in this context, Islam has great significance as a 
faith which unites Africans in opposition to Europeans. He 
believes that the sense of community in the Moslem faith 
(with its distinctive culture) may soon come to outweigh 
tribal consciousness. Moslems already have higher status 
than pagans. This fact has given rise to an interesting develop- 
ment among the Temne, the original inhabitants of the 
Freetown area, who found that they were despised by Moslem 
immigrants and that their youths were joining the young 
men’s organisations of other tribes. Some Temne, therefore, 
organised a “company” of a new kind, with the double aim 
of providing public entertainment and assisting members in 
difficulties, and this was imitated by a number of others. 
These associations represent the point of view of the younger 
generation which is dissatisfied with the conservatism of the 
traditional leaders. 

Banton also discusses the institution of “tribal headmen,” 
through whom the Sierra Leone government seeks to main- 
tain order in Freetown, and in another publication has sug- 
gested ways in which they could be utilized as a means of 
promoting the assimilation of newcomers to the city so that 
tribal distinctions need no longer be important in administra- 
tion. He also suggests that the “companies” could be used as 
vehicles for adult education, and perhaps given some local 
government functions. 

In the Gambia, a study of the economics of agriculture in 
savannah country in relation to the social organisation and 
labour resources of a Mandinka village was made by Has- 
well.’1 The Gambia was chosen for the site of a field research 
station in human nutrition established at Fajara by the United 
Kingdom Medical Research Council. 


Legal Studies 


The School of Oriental and African Studies of the Uni- 
versity of London has encouraged the study by lawyers of 
African law, and, in 1957, issued the first volume of a 
quarterly Journal of African Law. The most important 
volume to have come from the school is Anderson’s Islamic 
Law in Africa.’2 Meek has published a general account of 





0. M. P. Banton, “Tribal Headmen in Freetown,” Journal of Afri- 
can Administration, VI (1954), 140-144. 


71. M. Haswell, Economics of Agriculture in a Savannah Village, 
United Kingdom Colonial Research Studies 8, 1953. 


72. J. W. N. Anderson, Islamic Law in Africa, United Kingdom 
Colonial Research Publications 16, 1954. 


the development of land law in the British dependencies,”3 
and a detailed history of the process in Nigeria and the 
Cameroons.’* A study of Nigerian land law has been made 
by Elias,’° and Rowling, an administrative officer, has pub- 
lished reports on the customary law of a number of different 
parts of Nigeria as it has been modified by the introduction 
of commercial dealings.’® 


Southern Africa 


If the Union of South Africa and the British-administered 
High Commission Territories are taken together, this is for 
geographical and not for political reasons. The government 
of South Africa employs an official ethnographer, but his 
field of interest is limited to the recording of native custom, 
as must follow from the apartheid philosophy which holds 
that Africans must develop along the lines laid down for 
them by their own culture. 

In the period immediately after the last war, however, 
some valuable research on changing conditions was sponsored 
by a National Council on Social Research, founded in 1946. 
The most conspicuous item was the Keiskammahoek Rural 
Survey, in which an interdisciplinary team investigated social 
conditions in a sample rural African area. The study included 
a thorough investigation of the ecology of the area by geolo- 
gists, geographers, soil scientists and botanists, and studies 
of the economy by two economists and of the social structure 
by a team of anthropologists, one of whom, jointly with an 
official seconded from the Native Affairs Department, made 
a special study of land rights and their implications in three 
villages where land was held under different forms of 
tenure. ’/ 

In Durban, an Economic Research Committee, representing 
a number of business firms and the Natal University College, 
has sponsored a general study of the labour resources of 
Natal,’® and a detailed investigation of the labour force in 
one factory, Dunlop’s.’? The university’s Institute for Social 
Research has planned to study five communities representing 
the principal types to be found in Durban—African, Col- 
oured, Indian, European, and a mixed residential area. The 
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75. T. O. Elias, Nigerian Land Law and Custom, Routledge Lon- 
don, 1951. 


C. W. Rowling, Report on Land Tenure: Kano Province, Gov- 
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st of these has been completed and published.8° 
Patters English anthropologist, has published socio- 
logic studies of the Cape Coloured®! and Afrikaner 

populations 

Ch 5 1own work done in the High Commission 
Territories is that of Schapera on the Tswana, which was 
c ¢ out while he held the post of pre fessor of Anthro- 
ology in the University of Cape Town. Although much of 
this was done between the wars, it deserves mention here 
because it is oriented toward the practical problems of gov- 
ernn Sch has published volumes on Tswana law 
, land law,®* marriage and the family in modern 


labour and its effects on rural 


d social cohesion:2© His Henry Myers lecture on 








é ( vana discusses the effects of missionary 
the s l al point of view—the creation of new 
oups, the adoption of new practices and modification of 
tribal ritual, the political influence of missionaries (largely 
dvisers to the chiefs), the foci of and reasons for re- 
sistance to mission teaching and to orders from chiefs which 
we nspired he does not, however, find that it has 
accepted as a religious belief.87 
Ashton has published a general study of the Basuto with 
spec re nce to modern conditions,8® and Sheddick an 
ccount of their land laws.8? A special investigation was 
le by G. I. Jones into the circumstances associated with a 
S se in 1947 and 1948 in the number of “ritual” 
murders. After a most interesting discussion 
B leas on the subject of the murders and of the types 
xplanation of the outbreak which were current in the 
I ] ided th the ultimate cause was the 
for a large number of minor chiefs by 
ganis the administrative system which deprived 
I hority; this led them to seek the strength 
which thi lieved could be obtained from medicines with 
| from human victims—a type of medicine 
( ( only the highest chiefs were allowed 
S ( not, however, recommend, as would have 
im] racticable, that all these chiefs should be 
W. H I Baumannville Community: A Study 
Far Lif Urban Africans, Institute of Social Research, 
S Natal, 195 
S. C. Patterson, Colour and Conflict in South Africa, Rout 
ge, I 5 
i 4 on, The Last Trek, Routledge, London, 1957. 
Schay Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom, Oxford 
Ur ‘ Press. 193 
84. I. Schape Native Land Tenure in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tect J edale Press, South Africa, 1943. 
g I. Sch Varried Life in an African Tribe, Faber, London, 
J4 
86. I. Schapera, Migrant Labour and Tribal Life, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947 


8 I. Schapera, Christianity and the Tswana, The Henry Myers 
Lecture, Royal Anthropological Institute, 1958 
88. E. H. Ashton, The Basuto, Oxford University Press, 1952. 


89. V. G. J. Sheddick, Land Tenure in 
dom Colonial Research Studies 13, 1954. 


Basutoland, United King- 


90. G. I 
Office 


Jones, 
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given assured positions. He proposed that such chiefs as wer 
recognised should be those associated with distinct soci 
units, and that they should have attached to them repr 
sentative councils for the discussion of local affairs. 

For Swaziland, Kuper has published, in addition to 
general enthnographic description of the Swazi, a volum 
describing the effects upon them of culture contact.?! A stud 
of land tenure by Hughes was begun in 1958. 

91. H. Kuper, The Use of Indigenous Authorities in Tribal A 


ministration: Studies of the Meru in Kenya Colony, University 


Cape Town, School of African Studies, Communication 10, 1947 


Appendix 


The following British anthropologists have done ethnogr 
phic fieldwork and/or published data since 1945 on t 


groups indicated: 
Eastern Africa 


Sudan 
Mandari 
Baggara 
Nuer, Anuak, Dinka 
Anuak, Dinka 


Buxton, Jean 
Cunnison, I. 
Evans-Pritchard, E. E. 


Lienhardt, R. G. 


Somaliland 


Somali 


Lewis, I. M. 


Uganda 
Baxter, P. T. W. Kiga 
Beattie, J. H. M. Nyoro 
Gulliver, P. H. Jie 
La Fontaine, Jean 
Middleton, J. F. M. 
Morris, H. S. 
Southall, A. W. 
Stenning, D. J. 


Gisu 
Lugbara 
Indians 
Alur 
Nkole 


Taylor, B. K. Toro 
Kenya 

Baxter, P. T. W. Galla 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Luo 


Kikuyu 
Turkana 
Nandi 
Kikuyu 
Gusii 
Kipsigis 


Fisher, Jeanne 
Gulliver, P. H. 
Huntingford, G. W. B. 
Lambert, H. E. 
Mayer, P. 

Peristiany, J. G. 


Pocock, D. F. Indians 
Ruel, M. J. Kuria 
Southall, A. W. Luo 
Southwold, M. Ganda 
Spencer, P. Samburu 


Wilson, G. Luo 
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Tanganyika 


Cory, H. 
Fosbrooke, H. A. 
Wilson, G. 
Wilson, Monica 
Woodburn, J. 


Sukuma 

Masai, Luguru 
Barabaig 
Nyakvusa 


Hadza 


Zanzibar 


Araba 


Indians 


Central Africa 


Northern Rhodesia 


de 

iwer, J. P. van S. 
Cunnison, I. 
Gluckman, M. 
Richards, Audrey 
Turner, V. W. 


Soli 

N goni 
Kunda 
Lunda 
Barotse 
Bemba 
Ndembu 


Mambwe 


y } Dp ry 
S outhern Ix he de Sia 


Hi in, J. F. 
Hughes, A. J. B. 


Shona 


N debele 


Nyasaland 


Congo 


D Mary 


W 10 
N goni 
S. Nyasaland 


Lele 


Ashton, E. G. 
Holleman, J. F. 
Kuper, Hilda 
Reader, D. H. 
Schapera, I. 


Sheddick, \ . ( x. J. 
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Southern Africa 


Basuto 
Zulu 
Swazi 
Zulu 
Tswana 


Basuto 


West Africa 


Nigeria and Cameroons 


Ardener, E. 


Baker, Tanya 
Bird, Mary 
ry, Pepe. 
Forde, C. D. 
Harris, Rosemary 
Hopen, C. E. 
Horton, W. G. 
Jones, G. I. 
Kaberry, P. M. 
Lloyd, P. C. 
Smith, M. G. 


Stenning, D. J. 


Fortes, \ [. 
Goody, J. R. 


Tait, D. 


Little, K. L. 
Y t lejohn. J. 


Ibo, Southern 
Cameroons 
Bantu 
Birom 
Yoruba 
Hausa 
Yako 
Mbembe 
Fulani 
[jaw 

Ibo 

Nsaw 
Yoruba 
Hausa 


Fulani 


G hana 


Ashanti, Tallensi 
Lowiili Lodagaba 


Konkomba 


Sierra Leone 


Mende 


‘Temne 
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The French Tradition of African 


ORGANIZATION 


Research 


Georges Balandier* 


Historical Resumé: Before 1945 


African research has a long tradition in France, its origin 
deriving from the colonial responsibilities acquired in Africa 
South of the Sahara. Originally the work was done by men 


with no scientific training who, during long sojourns in the 


area, tried to collect all possible information on Negro 
societies and cultures. Thus it was administrators (Delafosse, 
Tauxier, Labouret, etc.), Army men (Desplagnes, Le 
Hérissé, etc.), and missionaries (R. P. Trilles, etc.) who 


the first monographs and outlined the first systematic 


Thei 


general research. 


wrote 


studies. scientific endeavor was at first oriented toward 





They wanted to cover al] phenomena from 


basic ecology and material culture to social data, cultural 
manifestations, and mental outlook. Such listing of social and 
cultural items in West and Central Africa did not entirely 
exclude an interest in synthesis: the essays on linguistic and 
Delafosse, the 
the research on religious systems by 
R. P. Trilles, etc. The Bibliographie de l’Afrique Occidentale 
(1937) than 9,500 
titles, and the Bibliographie de l'Afrique Equatoriale Fran- 
of G. Bruel (1914), including more than 7,000 titles, 


indicate the very considerable results obtained through the 


ethnic classification by linguistic studies of 


Gaden and Labouret, 
, which lists more 


Francaise by E. Joucla 


CAaISE 


research of non-specialists working as isolated individuals. 
The publications of the “Comité d’études historiques et scien- 


tifiques de |’Afrique Occidentale Francaise,” created in 1916, 
consist of numerous useful works written by this first genera- 
tion of French Africanists. 

began around the 1930’s with the Dakar- 


expedition directed by M. Griaule. This was the 


A new stage 
Djibouti 
beginning of 


research which was both descriptively and 


scientifically oriented. Griaule was the founder of a “‘school”’ 
of Africanists which is stili active. Its method involves the 
depth study of a case (a society and its parent societies) 


through protracted or frequently repeated field studies. Dur- 


* Professor Georges Balandier is Directeur d’Etudes at the Centre 
d’Etudes Africaines of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sor- 
bonne). He also serves as Director of the International Research 
Office on Social Implications of Technological Change and is a 
member‘ of the Executive Council of the International African In- 


stitute. Among his most relevant publications are Sociologie actuelle 
de l’Afrique Noire, Sociologie des Brazzavilles Noires, and Afrique 
ambigue. 


ing the last twenty-five years of his life, M. Griaule devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the study of a people of the 
Western Sudan—the Dogon. At his death, he was working 
on a comprehensive Ethnologie des Dogon intended to te. 
classify systematically the assemblage of mythological ma 
terials which he collected. His 
procedure, so far as one can describe it without misrepre- 


and his collaborators had 


sentation, appears to reflect a desire to examine social and 
cultural phenomena in terms of “native theory,” so as t 
understand the phenomena “from within” and to elucidat 
the native mental processes involved.! Mme. G. Dieterler 
broadened the scope of such investigation in her consideration 
of the Bambara, a large Sudanese group of historical im- 
portance. It should be that the of the 
Département d’Afrique Noire of the Musée de 1|’Homm 
stems from the research conducted by Griaule’s first collab- 
orators, Mme. D. Paulme and M. Leiris. 

The third stage, which assures the development and con- 
French African 
nature. It is characterized by the establishment of the Institut 
Francais d’Afrique Noire (I.F.A.N.) at Dakar in 1938 


under the direction of Th. Monod. This institution brings 


noted also work 


solidation of research, is institutional ir 


together representatives of all the disciplines, but the social 
sciences have held a particularly important place in it sinc¢ 
the beginning. They are distributed among six sections of the 
Institute: prehistory-archaeology, physical anthropology, eth- 
nology, linguistics, geography (mainly human geography 
and sociology. Results of the work of these sections are dis- 
seminated through the Mémoires, Bulletin and Notes afri- 
caines. Thanks to I.F.A.N., African research was firmly es 
tablished on African soil before World War II. 


Institutional Development After 1945 

Certain of the French African territories were the base for 
the liberation movement inspired in London by General De 
Gaulle. These areas took on a political and economic im- 
portance which they had not previously enjoyed. Develop- 
ments after 1945 accentuated this interest in the African 
countries and scientific research thus found a situation which 
had become more propitious foi -xpansion. 





1. See G. Balandier, “Tendances de 1l’Ethnologie Frangaise,” 


Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, XXVII (1959). 
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The establishment of institutes, which were specialized in 
terms of their zone of influence or in terms of their activities, 
took place rapidly between 1945 and 1950. Paralleling the 

} Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, two new establishments 
were created in 1946 at Brazzaville (Institut d’Etudes Cen- 
trafricaines) and at Tananarive (Institut de Recherche 
scientifique de Mad: agascar ). Both include sections devoted 
to the ’ although they have only a marginal 
position. : Office de ls Recherche Scientifique Outre-Mer 

O.R.S.T.O.M.), founded in 1943 and 1944, supports these 

E two organizations and has established new scientific research 


“human sciences 


centers in the Ivory Coast, Togo, and the Cameroun. It tends 
specially, in liaison with the technical administrative services, 
to implement applied research. In addition to the normal 
activities of its Institutes in Africa, it originates projects in 


a social science, placing them in part under the control 


fa “Conseil supérieur des Recherches sociologiques Outre- 
Mer. 
devoted ° ° . . ’ ° 
of 4 | During this same period, the Institut Francais d’Afrique 
an Noire continued its development. Territorial “centers” were 


| created, assuring the publication of regional studies (a center 
OTS eaves ; > s : 
at a in each of the territories of French West Africa and in the 


, Cameroun). Grants are made to individuals for field research 
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of international relations, and the governmental problems 
posed by the dislocation of colonial relations created new 
needs for the study of society. African research again ex- 
perienced a period of progress and diversification. The status 
of the institutions established in Africa was altered to adapt 
to the new conditions. 

Even in France, African studies were organized within the 
framework of existing organizations. The most systematic 
effort was undertaken in Section VI (Economic and Social 
Sciences) of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne, 
“Sociology de | Af- 

Balandier. Three 
(Mme. D. 


and G. Sautter) in the ethnology, 


beginning in 1954 with a program in the 


rique Noire,” under the direction of G. 


other programs of study were subsequently created 
Paulme, P. Mercier 
anthropology and human geography of Africa South of the 
Sahara. This ensemble of programs of teaching and research 
constituted the initial nucleus of the Centre d’Etudes Afri- 
caines, established in 1957. After that date, the activities of 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in the African area were oriented 
along four lines: 


social 


a) Teaching: introductory instruction in African studies; 


specialized training (each academic year embraces a 


-d. His : : anaes toe os ae lie ait gubinetes 4 actina® seiiiitegss 
‘srepre. | (grants of the Ecole Francaise d’Afrique). For its part, the limited ae ste: rt Oe il exercises; 
srepre a . | i ae NT 1 sparation for the Voctorate ¢ esearch. 
‘af - ) Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (C.N.R.S.) eee ae — 
a Paris, through its Anthropology and Sociology sections, favors b) Research: field research projects (West and Central 
ila research projects in Africa and gives assistance to the Musée Africa) ; studies conducted after methodical analysis 
all . . . 7 rT . . . . 
‘eterlen) ) d¢ Homme. Paralleling the activity of I.F.A.N., it thus con- of the specialized literature. 
. tributes to the progress of basic research in the African area. : one ee , 
leratior pats ; Progress oF basic research in ees c) Documentation: bibliographic files and library. 
my [he situation resulting from this intense institutional : 
“ & ctivity is complex; it may be clarified by reference to Dia- d) Publication: a journal—Cahiers d’Etudes A fricaines 
—_ gram |, has been published since January 1960; studies are pub- 
omme N° . o.8 . ° . . . CO . rT .¢ - 
cola } Since 1950, the political and economic transformations lished in the series of Section VI of the Ecole des Hautes 
; occurring in the heart of Africa, their importance in the field Etudes. 
id con 
nal 
(nstitut 
1938 DIAGRAM I 
brings Organization of African Research (1945-1950) 
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In 


1959 the Fondation des Sciences Politiques (Paris) 
created 


“African Studies Section” within Centre 
Relations Internationales. Professor G. Balandier 


an its 
d’Etude de 
serves as Director. 
African political parties (inventory, monographs, comparative 
and 


Research currently envisaged includes: 


political ot 


structures and functions and their relationship to 


studies) ; doctrines ideologies - (analysis 
themes, 
types of leadership, etc.) A more permanent contribution of 
the Section is the periodic publication of a Chronology of 
African politics. The Section also assists in the organization 


of “work groups,” each devoted to the study of a particular 
subject. 

For several years a number of faculties and institutions 
of higher learning have broadened the scope of their teaching 
Africa South of the Sahara. The Ecole 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes has been able to 
consolidate instruction in African Negro languages: Fulani, 
Mandingo, Bantu (MM. P. Lacroix and P. Alexandre). 
Beginning with his instruction at the Collége de France 
(Paris) at the Université de Bruxelles, Professor P. 
Gourou has given decisive impetus to interdisciplinary research 
the Congo and in various West African areas. At Stras- 
bourg and particularly at Bordeaux, joint research in West 


and research on 


ae 
and 
in 
in 


Africa has been organized by geographers, sociologists and 
ethnologists, at the request of local authorities and technical 


services. New institutions have resulted from these activities, 
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(Bordeaux), directed by Professor M. Merle. A real inno. 
vation has been the recent creation of a university institute for 
applied social research—the Institut des Sciences Humaine; 
Appliquées—which is partly concerned with Africa, its man- 
date not being geographically limited. 

To the degree that problems of social and economic develop- 
ment are becoming the primary preoccupation of Africar 
governments, so also economic studies and practical socio- 
economic inquiries are increasing. They are carried out either 
by administrative services (such as the Service Statistiqu 
Outre-Mer) or by Institutes (for example, the Institut & 
Professor F 


Perroux) and private research organizations which carry o1 


Science Economique Appliquée, directed by 


part of their activities in the countries of Negro Africa. 
This cursory enumeration reveals both the multiplicatior 
of “Africanist” 


social sciences and the weak coordination among them. But 


scientific organizations concerned with th 


this situation is the transitory consequence of recent interest 
in all sorts of African problems. In Africa itself, the im- 
portant development has been the creation of the Universit 
de Dakar, now the Université Nationale du Mali. The In. 
stitut Francais d’Afrique Noire is managed by the universit 
as are the more specialized institutes which round out this 
activity. Such is the picture (see diagram below) which re- 


veals the importance and diversity of what has been accom- 





such as the Centre d’Etude des Problémes d’Afrique Noire _ plished. 
DIAGRAM II 
Organization of African Research (1960) 
Institutions located Institutions located Institutions located 
in France in France and in Africa in Africa 
Centre d’Etudes Africaines (Ecol ; : * ‘ 
Basic Research : : . Université de Dakar (Mali) and its 
des Hautes Etudes, Social and Eco- ; ; 
; : ; i Institutes among them the Institut 
nomic Science Section, Sorbonne . - yA gS : 
Francais d’Afrique Noire 
Section d’Etudes Africaines (Fonda 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politi- | 
ques | 
| | 
Centre National de la Recherche Sci- 
entifique: allocation of support for 
research projects 
/ ; . | | 
Ecole Nationale des Langues Orien- | 
tale Vivantes: linguistic studies | 
Mix Researcl African study groups of certain u‘i- Office de la Recherche Scientifique Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire 
versities (Bordeaux, Strasbourg) Outre-Mer and its Institutes Sociology Section) 
Conseil Superieur des Recherches 
Sociologiques Outre-Mer: Re- 
search Projects 
Applied Research Institut des Sciences Humaine Ap- Service Statistique d’Outre-Mer 


pliqués 


Institut de Science Economique Ap 


pliquée 


Private research organizations 
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Orientation of Research and Teaching 


The preceding observations suggest the orientation of re- 
search and instruction, as well as the direction of future 
developments. Concerning the latter, the deficiencies in Negro 
African linguistics and African history are very apparent. 
The programs of the Université de Dakar, the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes and the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orien- 
tales Vivantes should permit these deficiencies to be remedied 
during the course of the ensuing years. 

Before examining the character of scientific activity, one 
fact should be underscored: this is that Africans, in pre- 
dominant numbers, have had access to scientific careers in the 
social sciences. Thus it is that a Senegalese historian and 
economist, Dr. Abdoulaye Ly, is associated with the admin- 
istration of the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire. This 
access to scientific responsibilities and, in addition, the broad 
understanding of the African governments for the need and 
the role of social and economic research guarantee the con- 
tinuation and development of the programs already under- 
taken. 

The changes resulting in African research during the last 
decade should be considered under four headings: 

1. Effort 

The fundamental inventory of scientific fact has not been 
neglected but, on the contrary, tends to be better organized 


to complete the collection of basic information. 


and more effectively pursued. Specialists in human geography 
have, through collective effort, defined the regional limits, 

tings and fterroirs of large regions of West Africa 
raditionally French parts of Central Africa (Mali, 
‘oast, Cameroun, Republic of the Congo). The geo- 
graphic review of the Bordeaux, 
d’Outre-Mer, portrays the nature of this activity, which is 
closely linked to that of Professor P. Pélissier at Dakar. The 


natul 
and of 
Ivory ¢ 


Université de Cahiers 


execution of basic research on demography and economics, 
of agricultural economics, is the primary responsi- 
bility of the Service Statistique Outre-Mer with the col- 
laboration of the Office de la Recherche Scientifique Outre- 
Mer. Under the initiative of J. Poirier (Université de Lyon), 


along line S 


the systematic collection of native law is to be undertaken, 
initially in the Senegal and the Ivory Coast. The list of 
ethnographic monographs is enriched each year. 

2. Diversification of research. 

Until around 1950, African studies of a social science 
character were made primarily by ethnologists and geogra- 
phers. In contrast, during the last decade, diversification has 
become widely manifest, from the humanities to economics 
and from basic to applied research. This poses a difficult 
problem, a real scientific challenge, which is the adaptation 
unprepared to 


‘oo 


to African conditions of disciplines 
abroad.” 


3. Opening of new fields to scientific investigation. 

More systematic methods of study have focused attention 
on long neglected areas. Such is the case with regard to 
demographic phenomena and population structure (for ex- 
ample, the work of P. Gourou on population densities in the 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi). Such is the case for certain 
aspects of the social scene, notably the facts concerning the 
condition, status and function of African women (collective 
investigations of D. Paulme, Dr. S. Faladeé, etc.). Along still 


other lines, progress is beginning to be 


made in research on 
economic structure and processes in “traditional” settings and 
on the interpretation of political structure and development. 
G. Balandier is orienting such studies in such a way as to 
create a more firm base for economic and political anthro- 
pology and, aside from the resultant findings, consolidate the 
study of dynamic anthropology, to which; he has devoted 
almost the last ten years. 


4. Growing importance of applied research. 

French activity in this area is dependent upon the demand. 
Such research should increase even beyond the official and 
private undertakings of the last few years. It constitutes an 
risk for African studies in the 
be more readily forthcoming, 


any social 


opportunity and a French 
tradition. Material support will 
but with it will come the uncertainties inherent in 


science which becomes “practical.” 
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Applied Anthropology in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 


Joseph Nicaise* 


Anthropology and Native Administration 








Native administration as practised by the Belgian author 

Congo and Ruanda-Urundi is related to applied 

ropology in two ways: first, in its conception, secondly, 

S ext on. One of the fundamental principles of this 

polic respect traditional institutions and customs 

rovided tl ( e not incompatible with general public 
ord 

The n s which have inspired this policy are predomi- 

sociological order. The maintenance of the 

litional social and political structure reflects a desire to 

void the disintegration of native society on the assumption 

the most efficient way of guiding people toward progress 

influence organized societies through the medium of 

eir ow st ion id their own leaders, who enjoy the 

oy rect t a7 $ ffection of the ordinary people. 

S the decree of May 1910 on native circumscriptions, 

the governmée officially recognised the existing tradi- 

onal chieftainships and considers them the basic units of 

dministrative structure. As a general rule, chiefs are not 

dministrative authorities, and those designated 

( to customary law must be recognised. It is only 

for exceptional reasons that a chief can be displaced. The 

ernal organization of the chieftainships, the powers of the 

chief and of other native authorities are, within certain limits, 

ruled by tradition. The decree of December 5, 1933, which 

superseded that of 1910 and which remained in force until 

was based on the same principles but authorized 

he administration to create “sectors” by grouping chieftain- 

\ v small to be recognised separately. This 

Nicaise holds professorship at Lovanium University, 

Léopoldvi an lectureship at the University of Louvain, Bel 

ium. Previously, he was associated with the Bureau of Ethno- 


mentation, Tervuren, Belgium, and taught at the School 
of Administrative Sciences, Kisantu, Belgian Congo. He is now in- 
volved in the large research project on methods of community de- 
velopment which he describes at the end of his article, modestly 
omitting his identification with it. 


This article was submitted in March, 1960 before the Congo be- 
came independent. 


al 


is a matter of finding a point of equilibrium: sectors have to 
be large enough to ensure administrative efficiency and small 
enough to allow an esprit de corps to develop among the 
collectivity and to demonstrate the social and psychological 
advantages of indirect rule. The new decree of May 22, 1957, 
which came into force last year, maintains the traditional 
chieftainships and the sectors; it increases the autonomy of 
local government, but instead of clinging to old traditions 
it aims at a gradual evolution of these institutions toward 
a democratic structure. 

The same principle of respect for the customary institutions 
underlies the organization of the native courts according to 
the decree of April 15, 1926. But it is not only in the fields 
of political organization and of native courts that anthro- 
pological knowledge is indispensable. Hundreds of examples 
could be mentioned. A typical case described by J. Tordeur! 
shows how, in the Mayumbe area, propaganda for growing 
selected palm trees was a failure as long as it was carried out 
on an individual basis (1936-1943) but became a real success 
when the plantations were organized collectively for ex- 
tended families and according to the land-tenure system of 
the Bayumbe. Doctors, also, in organizing medical assistance, 
have had to reckon with anthropology. The study of J. P. 
Lebeuf? is useful to them. 

Official instructions given to the civil servants responsible 
for the native administration emphasize the idea that: 


. . . the maintenance and the organization of native 
groups, in the frame of their customs but without resist- 
ing their progressive evolution, are the most delicate and 
most important of all the tasks entrusted to the District 
Officers (A dministrateurs Territoriaux ). 


This policy cannot be carried out without a sufficient 
knowledge of the social structure of the native tribes. There- 
fore, since “ethnological studies must be the foundation of a 
good native administration,” it is recommended that officials 


1. J. Tordeur, “Les Plantations Indigénes de Palmeries au May- 
umbe,” Zaire, I, No. 6 (June, 1947), 607-628. 
2. J. P. Lebeuf, Applications de l’Ethnologie a l’Assistance Sani- 


taire, Brussels, 1957. 
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conduct careful investigations in the field. It is indeed char- 
acteristic that, until after World War II, the abundant 
ethnographic literature about the tribes of the Belgian Congo 
was not produced by professional research workers but almost 
exclusively by men engaged in action, mostly officials or 
missionaries. These publications prove that their authors felt 
the necessity of adapting their action to a better knowledge 
of the native people. Moreover, in each “‘territoire’ and 
“district” much valuable ethnographic information can be 
found in administrative records. 

In recent years, the government has been increasingly con- 
cerned about a more scientific application of anthropology, 
and has realised the necessity of seeking the advice of special- 
ists. The commission created in 1956 to be entrusted with 
an extensive study of the land-tenure problem includes an 
eminent cultural anthropologist, Professor D. Biebuyck who 
has been an active field worker, together with an official 
of the native administration and another civil servant familiar 
with the administrative and juridical side of the problem. 

The new development programme for the Belgian Congo 
is mainly directed toward investments in native agriculture. 
In a recent speech made at the opening meeting of the Second 
International African Seminar, held at Lovanium University, 
the Governor General stressed the idea that such a programme 
can succeed only if people sincerely adhere to it and that, in 
order to obtain their collaboration, it is necessary to know 
their social institutions, to understand how their behaviour 
can be guided, and to examine the values to which they are 
attached 

It is mainly in view of this necessity that the government 
decided to give some officials complementary training in social 
anthropology. For them, Lovanium University organizes 
yearly a special one-semester programme, and the University 
of Elisabethville is planning to initiate a similar programme. 


Teaching of Anthropology 


A suthcient training in anthropology has always been con- 
sidered a necessity for those who are responsible for carrying 
out the principles of native policy and also for those who aim 
to influence the way of life and the cultural patterns of 
people, as do missionaries. 

Since such training is given mainly with a practical pur- 
pose to those preparing for a career in Africa, it proves, at 
least indirectly, the concern for applied anthropology. Since 
its creation in 1920, “INUTOM”—the Institut Univer- 
sitaire des Territoires d’Outre-Mer in Antwerp—has trained 
a majority of Administrateurs Territoriaux. Its four-year 
programme makes provision for a thorough training in social 
anthropology and the ethnography of the tribes in the Belgian 
Congo, as well as for courses in sociology and native law, 
and for an important course in native administration, which 
is for the greater part applied anthropology. 

Similar, but less extended, courses are given at the Ecole 
Coloniale 
school has a lower division for those recruited for the lower 
grades of the Congo Administration and a higher division 
for those who are completing their training after obtaining 
a Master’s or a Doctor’s degree at a university. It can be 
said that practically all those who, in the last thirty or forty 
years, have started a career in government service in the 


(now Ecole d’Administration Africaine). This 


Belgian Congo or Ruanda-Urundi have had a preliminary 
knowledge of native cultures and a general conceptual frame 
of reference preparing them for further studies in the field. 

Male missionaries are exempt from military service if they 
prepare for work in Africa by attending a special one-semester 
programme at Louvain University which includes courses 
in anthropology and native administration. Before World 
War II, a general course in anthropology was taught at the 
four Belgian universities, but each of them organized a 
coherent programme in social anthropology and African 
linguistics a few years ago. 

More important from the point of view of applied anthro- 
pology is the conception of the programme in African Cultural 
Anthropology at the Universities of Léopoldville and Elisa- 
bethville in the Belgian Congo. When the programme was 
being drawn up for Lovanium University (Léopoldville), 
one of the underlying ideas was that the study of the process 
of social and cultural change is as important as the analysis 
of disappearing traditional cultures, and that those who are 
best trained for the scientific study of cultural phenomena 
should also be able to guide and control, as far as possible, 
the transformation of the African communities. That con- 
ception was reinforced by another consideration. 

It is likely indeed that a good many of those who will 
graduate in African Cultural Anthropology will afterwards 
teach the courses in African culture and linguistics in the 
secondary schools. If such teaching were exclusively con- 
cerned with the past, there would be a real danger of creating 
among the youths the impression of incompatibility between 
African culture and the values of Western civilization, 
together with an excessively romantic admiration of the past. 
The teachers, therefore, ought to explain why some tradi- 
tional customs and institutions are no longer adapted to 
modern situations. They should also draw attention to the 
necessity and especially to the possibility of realising a new 
synthesis where valuable aspects of the traditional cultures 
are adapted to new situations. Since the spirit of such teach- 
ing will depend to a large extent upon the training of the 
for orienting the 
direction of 


teachers, this has been another 


programme in the 


reason 
university acculturation 
problems. 

It is worth mentioning that those who have already ac- 
final licence 
(Master’s Degree) in African Cultural Anthropology after 
following only a two years’ curriculum. Similarly, a special 
programme is offered by the Centre Interfacultaire d’Anthro- 
pologie et de Linguistique Africaines (C.I.A.L.A.) at the 
State University of Elisabethville, where Professor J. J. 
Maquet, a former research worker of the IRSAC, teaches 
social anthropology. 


quired a university degree can obtain the 


Research Institutes 


It was the establishment of research centres which made 
it possible to conduct real scientific research in the sciences 
of behaviour. In 1947, the Institute for Scientific Research 
in Central Africa (IRSAC) was created. It has a staff of 
research workers in natural as well as in social sciences. In 
the field of cultural anthropology, names such as J. J. Maquet, 
L. de Heusch, D. Biebuyck, J. van Sina, and M. d’Hertefelt 


ought to be mentioned; in demography, V. Neesens and E. 
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‘alle; in sociology and economics, L. Baeck, A. Lux, 
nd P. Leurquin. Generally speaking, their research does not 
direct practical purpose but it often deals with 


have any 
yractical concern and occasionally their advice 





f 
is asked for by the administration. 
In 1948. CEPSI (Centre for the Study of Native Social 


Problems) was founded in the mining and industrial city of 


Elisabethville. As its name suggests, this centre is mostly 
interested in practical social problems. Since 1955, CEPSI 
has collaborated with the four Belgian universities who send 


arch workers to Africa and provide for scientific super- 





vision, the greater part of the expenses being paid by CEPSI. 
The International African Institute also gives scholarships 
for research workers in the Belgian Congo. 


niversity of Brussels founded two institutions in the 
Congo which worl and 
scientific centre, CEMUBAC (Centre Medical et Scienti- 
’ Université de Bruxelles en Afrique Centrale) and 


Sociologie Solvay—Congo, which is a branch 


in close collaboration: a medical 


fique dé 
the Institut de 
the direction of 


Solvay Institute in Brussels under 


I Joucy. 


or the 


Professor Besides the medical service, which is ex- 


clusively carried out by the former, they have, jointly or 
sep threefold activity: research, training, and social 
action. Researcl organized in the Centre for Native 


Economics, directed by Professor J. Ghislain and the Research 


ille, which can also rely upon the col- 





laboration of several professors of the University of Elisabeth- 





ille. ‘J DSO Institute created a School of Social Work 

Elisabethy Moreover they are in charge of two urban 
centres of social action (Ruashi in Elisabethville and Bagira 

Bul und of two centres of rural development (Bon- 
candanga, among the Ngombe in the Equator Province and 
Pangi, among the Warega in the Maniema District). 

The /} ( de l'Universite de Liege Pour les 
Recherches Scientifiques au Congo Belge et au Ruanda- 
Urundi (FULREAC) was created in 1956. Its activity is 


ly ntred the ambitious Mangombo project, an 


experiment in resettlement, located about half-way 





yetween Elisabethville and Jadotville, in Katanga Province. 
FULREAC also takes care of social centre in Katuba 
Elisabethville). The Mangombo experiment, as well as the 
research programme in sociology, is carried out in collabora 
tion with CEPSI. 

Ganda Kongo is an institution established in 1956 by the 
University of Ghent. Its main field of activity is situated in 
Ituri, in the northeastern part of the Belgian Congo, around 


the Ambagi centre. Beside an important medical centre, which 
will shortly start its activities, this institution intends to study 
social and economic problems of the area. Ganda Kongo 
a social centre at Karavia, in Katanga, and con- 
ducts studies in the social and economic field there under the 
direction of Professor Vlerick, in collaboration with CEPSI. 

The 


as . Ate 
ties in SfATTicz 


University of Louvain has a long tradition of activ- 
through FOMULAC (Medical Foundation 
CADULAC 
Agricultural Centres of the University of Louvain in the 
Congo), and also took the 
initiative in creating Lovanium University, the first university 
in the Belgian Congo, which started in 1954. Moreover, the 


] 


of the University of Louvain in the Congo), 


School for Administration. It 
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University of Louvain takes part in the research programme 
of CEPSI, under the direction of Professor Malengreau. 

Last year the Institute for Economic and Social Research 
(IRES) of Lovanium University got a substantial grant from 
the Ford Foundation for a three-year programme and is now 
working with a staff of ten full-time research assistants 
besides the faculty staff. Part of its programme is direct]; 
related to applied anthropology. 

The State University Elisabethville is 
portant centre for scientific research. In the field of sociology 


in also an im: 
and anthropology, the name of Professor J. J. Maquet is 
very well known. Several professors of this university col- 
laborate with the Research Centre of Solvay Institute in 
Elisabethville. 


Research 
1. Sociology of Labour 


fields of 
the 
general study, Research 


The sociology of labour is one of the main 
investigation. Several 
problem of productivity and the first 
on Productivity: Native Workers and Productivity in the 
Belgian Congo, was recently published by A. Doucy and P. 
Feldheim of the Solvay Institute. 

At their meeting in November 1956, the experts of the 
Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South 
of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.) considered that the two main 
factors which reduce productivity of labour are instability 


studies have been devoted to 


and absenteeism among African workers. The Solvay In- 
stitute of Sociology was entrusted with the study of these 
topics in the Belgian Congo. Messrs. Spitaels and Hainaut, 
together with Mrs. Perin-Hockers, have been responsible 
for carrying out this investigation in different parts of the 
Belgian Congo, in rural as well as in urban areas. 

In the framework of the research programme of CEPSI 
in collaboration with the Solvay Institute, the same topic 
had previously been investigated in Elisabethville by Mrs. 
in the 
accurate measurement of instability and absenteeism and 


Perin-Hockers. She had interested herself especially 


in the determination of their causes and consequences. These 
researches are supplemented by those of R. Poupart who 
studied the factors promoting stability and instability, mainly 
in relation to the social policy followed by the employers and 
the way in which this policy is perceived by the workmen. 
Some employers have only little concern for the human 
problems of their workers; others organize important col- 
lective welfare services, irrespective of the efficiency of the 
while still others offer individual advantages 
proportionate to the workers’ efficiency. Both of these studies 
were carried out in medium-sized enterprises. In the same 
context, mention should be made of the study of Jacqueline 
Benoit (University of Liége), “Occupational Structure and 
Stability in Elisabethville.” In Léopoldville, the topic of 
labour mobility was studied by Gilbert Dubus and, after 
his death, by André Herlitzka, with a scholarship of the 
International African Institute (London). 


workers ; 


Unemployment problems were investigated by Professor 
J. Ghilain and later by Mrs. N. Loeb-Mayer. She analysed 
the causes and consequences of unemployment in Elisabeth- 
ville and dealt with the measures taken by the administration 
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HUMAN 
ind the reactions they occasioned. The problem of the return 
of unemployed people to their former environment was ex- 
ymined in its different aspects. 

Human relations in industry is one of the research topics 
entrusted by CEPSI to FULREAC, which is working in 
Elisabethville. In this same city, the Research Centre set up 
yy Solvay and CEMUBAC is collecting all available docu- 
mentation on this subject, under the guidance of G. Brausch. 
In Léopoldville, the same topic is dealt with by Paul Ray- 
who is research assistant at Lovanium 


maeckers, now a 


University. 


2. Urban Sociology 


Many studies of the problems of urban sociology have been 


made but few of them are related directly to a programme 
if action. The latter are mentioned below, under the heading, 
ds of social action and development programmes.” 


‘Meth 
But still others deal with problems of practical concern and 
mentioning. A general view of urban ecology in 


ew 
\frica and a complete bibliography are given by Father 
Denis 

The Solvay Institute has given much attention to problems 
f urban sociology. Changing patterns of marriage customs 

Elisabethville were studied by Mrs. P. Pouleur-Bouvier, 
vhile Mr. de Swaef investigated the ethnic associations in 
the same city. In their survey of the Ruashi township in 
Elisabethville, Mrs. Lebeuf and Mrs. P. Pouleur-Bouvier 
me to the conclusion that, in opposition to what is generally 
sumed, the “tribal bonds” which tie the city inhabitants 
) their relatives in the customary environment are a favour 
le fac for stability and adjustment to city life. 


Paul Caprasse ( University of Louvain) has studied African 


eadership in an urban environment (Elisabethville) and 
Mare Richelle (University of Liége) analysed the psycho- 
logical aspects of stabilization in an urban environment. 
This author also formulates some suggestions for those who 
want to induce a return movement to the rural areas. Louis 
Baeck, a former IRSAC research worker who now teaches 

Lovanium University, has published good studies of 
Léopoldville and Usumbura, and André Lux (IRSAC) made 
survey of Luluabourg. Delinquency is being investigated 
n Elisabethville by L. Lebrun (University of Louvain). A 
few years ago a report on juvenile delinquency in Léopold- 


ville was issued by Mr. Bissot, a civil servant. 


3. Economic Sociology 

Louis Baeck (IRSAC), who is most interested in questions 
of urban economic sociology, has recently published a book 
in Dutcl 
sociology and a study on “A Rural Society in Transition: 
Thysville,” he has investigated household budgets among 46 


).4 Besides his papers already mentioned on urban 


families of educated Africans in Léopoldville. A more thor- 
ough examination of this latter topic among the different 
classes of African inhabitants of Elisabethville 
carried out by Ferdinand van Assche (University of Ghent 
and CEPSI). Middle-class problems were studied by Mr. 


has been 


Father Denis, Le Phénoméne Urbain en Afrique Centrale, Brus- 
sels, 1959, 


+. Louis Baeck, Economische Ontwikkeling en Sociale Structuur in 
Belgisch-Kongo, Louvain, 1959. 
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Anselin (University of Ghent and CEPSI) in Elisabethville, 
while a few years ago in Léopoldville a very valuable report 
on |this subject was presented by Mr. Collin. 

André Lux (IRSAC) is preparing an important publica- 
tion on the labour market in the Luluabourg area. During 
three years, P. Leurquin (IRSAC) studied the national 
income and the subsistence economy in Ruanda. This economic 
study is also very interesting from a sociological point of 


view. 


4. Political Sociology 


Besides the investigations conducted by government offi- 
cials, which generally have a more practical character and 
are seldom published, some scientific enquiries have been 
carried out in the field of political sociology. Professor Bartier 
(University of Brussels) has studied the relationship between 
the authorities and the African i 
Ruanda-Urundi and the participation of the Africans in 


administrative society in 
public affairs. He examines the possibility of bringing the 
traditional institutions into the structure of a modern state. 
The recent elections in Ruanda-Urundi are analysed by J. J. 
Maquet and M. d’Hertefelt.> In Elisabethville, FULREAC 
examined several problems of information and communication 
when the new communal institutions were organized after 
the 1957. 


relations between the communal authorities and their sub- 


elections of December The evolution of social 
ordinates was studied over the whole year 1958 and a part 


of |1959. 


5. |Psychology and Education 


In the field of psychology and education, the research 
work carried out by the Centre for Psychology and Education 
in the important mining corporation Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, in Elisabethville, must be mentioned first of all. 
1953, Dr. Paul 


a doctor and psychologist, who is responsible 


Established, in this centre is headed by 
Verhaegen, 
for a network of primary schools, with a total of 20,000 
pupils. The late Miss Maria Leblanc, J. L. 


D.|Erpicum were his principal coadjutors. 


Laroche, and 


Their research lies in the field of individual psychology 
and has, as its main object, the use of psychometric methods 
in the analysis of the problems of orientation and selection 
of African pupils. Whereas these topics fall outside the sub- 
ject of this article, some of their general conclusions are 
very important for applied anthropology. 

First, this 
pre-school education in an African environment. This early 
education appears to be quite insufficient and inadequate for 


research demonstrates the deficiencies of the 


preparing a child for life in a society progressing inevitably 
toward the of Western technics. Since early 
education, as well as genetic factors, determines the possi- 
bilities of future development, the establishment of kinder- 


assimilation 


gartens under the direction of teachers seems necessary to 
enable young people to adapt themselves to their future 
environment. Some experiments are in process. 

A second conclusion defines the significance of aptitude 
tests applied to Africans. Many tests which are generally 


5. J. J. Maquet and M. d’Hertefelt, Elections en Société Féodale, 
A.R.S.C., Brussels, 1959. 
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considered to be “culture free” and which are supposed to 
measure innate aptitudes turn out not to have any predictive 
value. These measures of aptitude are linked with experience 
in European or American culture, including countless unsys- 
tematically the 
African environment. Among Africans, it is not yet: possible 


acquired activities which are unknown in 

to distinguish between differences due to genetic factors and 

those resulting from social and cultural influences. 
Thirdly, 


plies some 


the research of this Centre for Psychology sup- 


valuable information about several aspects of the 


ry ; 
process of acculturation. Maria Leblanc worked out an 
African adaptation of the T.A.T. in order to compare the 
personality traits of women in Katanga at different stages 


of acculturation. The lack of correlation between the results 


of different tests gives evidence of the fragmentary character 
of acculturation. This lack of integration is indicated by 





instability, which can, however, often be corrected, and 
which has no other cause than “cultural immaturity.” 

From our point of view, all these studies are important 
because they lead to practical application in the field of 


The school is one of the main instruments 
the 
in an African environment which is changing 


culture contact 


oI acquiring new culture but it ought to 


prepare 
children for life 
at a rapid pace. Therefore, the problems of education are 


placed in the context of the social milieu and are studied 
from the point of view of the community. 
While the the Centre 


Education of the Union Miniére are oriented toward Africans 


studies of for Psychology and 


living in industrial agglomerations outside their customary 


7 
1g al 
environment, another research group has studied the problem 


of education Ruanda-Urundi where the overwhelming 


majority of people will remain in their customary environ- 
ment. The latter project was entrusted by the Vice-Governor- 
General of Ruanda-Urundi to FULREAC of 
h assigned the research to three professors of 


which 
o1 Liége, E. Natalis, ip Mrs. 


are specialists in education, psychology, and 


( University 
Liége 
the 


Dubuisson, 


University Paulus, and 
whi 
The first two had previously studied 


biology, respectively. 


similar problems in Upper-Katanga in the framework of the 


Mangombo project. 


Incidentally, the well-known book, Bantu Philosophy by 
Father Placid Tempels, O.F.M. (available in English trans- 
lation) ought to be mentioned here. This work is related to 


he psychological studies, in the sense that it reveals an 


important aspect of African personality. The author also 
contends that it is indispensable to “speak the same language’”’ 
as the Africans in order to be understood by them. Father 
Tempels himself has put these ideas into practice and has 
method for teaching religion which is based 


worked out 


on the fundamental themes of Bantu philosophy. 


6. Methods of social action and development programmes 


Remarkable efforts have been made in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi to promote the advancement of native 
populations and to improve living conditions. In urban or 
industrial areas, teams composed of a social worker, a nurse, 
and a home economics teacher work in Social Centres (Foyers 
Sociaux), helped by African assistants. These centres devote 
themselves to the education of adult women, especially in 
the field of better housekeeping, family life, child care, and 


hygiene. Recently, male teams have exerted their influence 
through Social and Educational Centres. A similar activit; 
of social service has also been undertaken in a few rural 
areas. 

In order to improve agricultural methods and to raise 
the standard of living, large-scale programmes have been set 
up by the administration to organize rural communities int: 
paysannats. These embrace a total of 250,000 households 
which have to till their fields according to a scientificall; 
planned rotation of subsistence and cash crops. 

In the larger centres, the Office of African Cities (O.C.A. 
out ambitious housing programmes: 35,00 
lurable materials have been built, together wit! 


carried 
houses in 
churches, town halls, schools, and community centres, in 


has 


completely new neighborhoods. Besides the normal govern- 
ment expenses, the Fund for Native Welfare (F.B.I.) has 
spent about three billion Belgian francs (60,000,000 U.S 
dollars) since 1947 for material equipment of rural col- 
lectivities (schools, hospitals, sanitary water systems, etc. 
without any participation by the communities concerned. 


It would be unfair not to acknowledge the contributions 


of all these programmes, but, from the point of view of 
applied anthropology, it should be said that, generall; 


speaking, there was very little use of sociological knowledg 
in establishing the methods of social action and communit 
development. Housing or development programmes wer 
considered almost exclusively as technical problems to be 
solved by agriculturists or architects. 

In the last four or five years, the ideas in this field have 
been gradually changing. In 1956, a social worker, Miss van 
Assche, and an administrator, Mr. Odaert, jointly pub- 
lished their conception of what a rural development pro- 
gramme ought to be. They criticise the diversified, frag- 
mentary, and uncoordinated character of the programmes of 
social] action, directed mainly toward individuals, and they 
stress the necessity of a global approach, starting from the 
real and felt needs of a community. In their opinion, the 
African administrative official, the doctor, the agriculturist 
the missionary, the teacher, the social worker and _ thei: 
African assistants, together with the African authorities 
ought to work as a team on the local level under the co- 
ordination of the district officer (Chef de Territoire). Their 
main concern should be to arouse the initiative or at least 
the active participation of the population. An experiment in 
this direction is underway in the paysannat of the Babua in 
the Bambesa division (Uele) in the northeastern part of 
the Congo. 

The same ideas are developed from a more scientific point 
of view by Professor R. Clemens, who directs the sociological 
programmes of the University of Liége, and by Dr. G 
Brausch, Director of the School of Social Work of the Solvay 
Institute in Elisabethville. 

In the last few years, several interesting projects have 
been carried out in which social action and scientific research 
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Zz 


were closely linked. The Solvay Institute for Sociology ha | 


been entrusted with the Social Centres (for action among 
women ) 


and the Social and Educational Centres in the | 


Ruashi neighborhood in Elisabethville and in the Bagira ’ 
neighborhood in Bukavu (Kivu Province). Their operation | 
is inspired by the methods of community development involv- 
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ng a global approach to the problem. Moreover, these com- 
social surveys by 


Mrs. Lebeuf 


junities have been the object of complete 


two research workers of the Institute, and 


Pouleur. 

The Solvay Institute also takes charge of two centres of 
rural development: the Social Centre of the Ngombe, at 
and the Social Centre 


Rongandanga in 
{the Warega, at Pangi in the Kivu Province. Professor Luc 


oe 
g the Equator Province, 
Heusch, a cultural anthropologist, has carried out research 
the family structure and the social and political institu- 


ns of the Doko group which belongs to the Ngombe tribe; 


idy was intended to offer sociological information for 
programme of social action. 

In the area around Ambagi, where the University of Ghent 

shed the main centre of Ganda Kongo, studies of 

ial and economic problems are in progress. Two of these 

ire worth mentioning: the resettlement of workers 

n » Kilo gold mines in a rural environment and the 

( 1 of two agricultural systems the economy of the 
yl lers and the African agricultural pattern. 

CEMUBAC (University of Brussels) has launched an 

lina ch pri imme in the northeastern 

ie Cr nder the direction of Professors P. 

Go 1 R. de Smet. This research, centered on a geo- 

} point of view, also investigates human problems, 


tions which show a serious 


speci mong the Zande popul 


yhic regression. CEMUBAC does not ‘intend to 
in action programme itself, but wants to gather 
entific information assisting the government to deal with 
se problems. 
Rat different is the viewpoint of FULREAC ( Univer- 
of Liége) with their Mangombo resettlement project 
roject, research is subordinated to the action pro- 
cramme for which the university assumes complete responsi 
ility. The scope of the project is to depopulate the big cities 
‘reating prosperous communities in the rural areas. This 
perhaps one of the best examples of an integrated inter- 
liscip ry approach to a practical problem, involving the 
laboration of a_ sociologist, Professor R. Clemens, a 
nographer, Miss Benoit, a social psychologist, Marc 
Riche economist, M. Falyse, a doctor, a nutritionist, 
lort urist, an agriculturist, engineers, an educator, a 
ZOOte etc. The object of the scientific missions is to 
study, \oroughly as possible, a small area in all its aspects, 
“fron soil to man.” This project is carried out in collab- 
t th CEPSI. The administrative director and co- 
dir tor ls Professor R, Clemens, a sociologist. 
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FULREAC also gives a special attention to research on 
methods of environment. This 
Elisabethville, 


in the Katuba neighborhood, where research workers have 


social action in an urban 


institute takes charge of a Social Centre in 
had an opportunity to investigate the channels of information 
and communication, to analyse the motivation systems and 
td conduct experiments with group discussions intended to 
change behavioural patterns. This research was carried out 
by R. Dethier and Paul Minon under the direction of Pro 
féssor René Clemens. 

Research of the 
is now just starting a long-range re 
the field 


well as in 


The Institute for Economic and Social 


Lovanium University 


s¢arch programme on methods of social action in 


of community development in urban, as rural, 


areas. The aim is to select methods of action appropriate to 


different types of economic and social environments, e.g., a 


big city neighborhood with a minority of stabilized people 


and a much larger floating population of immigrants; a 


recent 


: : ae 
suburban settlement on the way to becoming stabilized: or 


: a : 
rural vicinity of a big city, etc. 


] 


i pilot 


traditional villages in the 


Hor each type of environment, community will be 


} 


where community workers will work in a close 


h the team of 


chose nN, 


collaboration wit research workers. A first 


V[atete, 


LLeopoldville. The research deals with the following topics: 


experiment will start shortly in a satellite town of 


|) a preliminary 


fruit 


| 1 + 
survey of the collectivity, especially of the 


ae 
sociological aspects which are most important for community 
dynamics (channels of communication, power structure, etc. ) 
2) the choice of the goals to be 


methods; 4) 


(attitudes toward the goal and toward the methods; study 


reached; 3) a study of the 


dappropriat? an analysis of the change process 


of participation etc.); 5) evaluation of the results. This 


part of tl 


project is a | le research subsidised by 


the For d 


programme 


Foundation. 


Conclusion 


In order to conclude this inventory, some aspects of the 


veneral trend in the last fifteen years can be pointed out: 
first, the increasing Importance given to scientifically con- 


ducted research: secondly, the institutionalization of research 


in the field of behavioural sciences; thirdly, a growing concern 


tor an interdisciplinary approach to problems ; fourthly, a 


shift from predominantly morphological studies toward the 


study of interrel: fifthly, 


itions and of the process of change; 


search for a scientific foundation for methods of social action. 
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Soviet Ethnography: A Base for Applied Study 


ORGANIZATION 


of 


and Operations in Africa 


Christopher Bird* 


| ») 
social 


Wit! the end ot! World Wat 


sciences round themseives increasingly in demand in govern- 


II, specialists in the 


1] ha: lL rledao ‘ 
ment circles as being able to apply their knowledge to 


Many 


ee » 
year-to-year policies of na 


areas formerly of little 





problems. 


ions had become 


= *s eee ae boo ak nee 
strategically critical shrinking worid. 


of applied study in the United States is 





famil ni nges from countless study grants offered by 

foundations to whole area surveys such as those accomplished 

by the Human Relations Area Files, the picture for the Soviet 
+ ila k , is + " f 

Union has not been as widely known. It is to offer a few 
. ay 

comments on part of this picture—and especially about 

Russia’s interest in Africa, a continent which had beer 


almost totally neglected by Soviet academicians during the 


three post-revolutionary decades—that this note is 


rst 
written. 


SSR increasing academic interest in peoples out- 


side the Soviet Union has centered in the Miklukho-Maklai 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. Before World War II, the Soviet government, having 
adopted the Stalinist policy of “building socialism in one 


} ‘tT a 0 ibe ] i a ee ” 
countr as opposed to Trotsky’s “world revolution’’), 


con- 


centrated on reorganizing the structure of its own economy 





Consequently, little attention was paid to any 


society. 


alia 
* The research reported here is part of a more general study on 
“The Role of Ethnography in the Implementation of Soviet Policy’ 


which Mr. Bird submitted as a Master’s thesis in Anthropology at 
the University of Hawaii. He has Africa, 
Special Report, the periodical of the African-American Institute. 

Notes: SE is abbreviation for Sowvetskaya Etnografiya; KSIE 
for Kratkie Soobschenie Instituta Etnograhi. 


been a contributor to 


Id that did not border on the USSR. But 


iostilities in 1945 and the consolidation of 
Communist power in many areas outside the USSR, interest 


. y 
areas ot the wor 


i 
close ol | 


since the 
in colonial areas and in the development of their peoples has 
been purposefully expanded. The call to ethnography to con- 
tribute information has been expressed in a variety of ways 
of which the following statement is a typical example: 


The of ethnic compositions of the peoples of 
colonial and dependent countries is an important task of 


ethnographic research having not only scientific but also 
meaning. ! 


study 


Shen ] 
political 


The “political meaning” of ethnographic research relates, 
in part, to the object lessons that the Soviets can draw upon 
from their own programs for Soviet minorities (especially 
the granting of ethnopolitical autonomy to peoples within 
the USSR) which they use to make unfavorable comparisons 
with colonial administrations.? 

It often seems evident that Soviet ethnographic articles on 
foreign people are designed mainly to interpret the Soviet 
view of the world—and especially the foreign people’s place 
in it—to both Soviet and foreign audiences. This purpose, in 
many cases, overshadows in importance the purely ethnogra- 
phic research content in the work. An indication of this is 


1. R. N. Ismagilova, “Etnicheskii Sostavy Naseleniya Tangan’iki’ 
Ethnic Composition of the Population of Tanganyika), SE, Ill 
(1956), 97. 


2. In one case, Molotoy argued that Soviet experience in the ad- 


ministration of national minorities was good reason to grant the 
USSR a mandate to administer the Italian colony of Tripolitania. 
See W. H. Chamberlin, “Soviet Race and Nationality Policies,” 
Russian Review (August 1945), 9. 
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an important book published by the Institute of Ethnography 
on the peoples of Africa. Members of the Institute criticized 
the work as “not ethnographic enough,” but praised it for 
its approach to contemporary political issues, such as the 
“struggle for peoples for peace and democracy” and the 
“national-liberation movements.” This is perhaps the best 
evidence to support an opinion that the work is more a 
political tract than a piece of scientific writing. 

One must be aware that the evolutionistic dogma in Soviet 
political theory, which affirms a stage-by-stage development 
of society based on the control of the means of production, 
is also reflected in Soviet ethnography. All peoples still living 
in partially uncivilized tribal conditions must, in the Soviet 
view, develop into a nation by passing through certain stages. 
These stages, analogous to the Marxist political-economic 
clan organization, tribal society, people 
(narodnost’) and finally nation, the culture of which, under 


stages,* are: 
communism, will be “socialist in content” and, thus, similar 
to that of every other nation.» The conditions necessary to 
such a stage-by-stage development have been cited by Stalin 
himself : 


Russian Marxists have long since had their own theory 
of a nation. According to this theory a nation is a stable 
community of people which, forming historically, has 
on the basis of a group of four fundamental ele- 
on the basis of a common language, a common 
territory, a common economic life and a common psychic 
makeup that is demonstrated in the unity of specific traits 
of the national culture.® 


arise! 
ments: 


For research into the problem of the formation of bourgeois 
nations under the conditions of a colonial regime, of excep- 
tionally important fundamental meaning is Stalin’s assertion 


that “the presence of its own detached national government” 


is not a necessary characteristic of a nation. 
This statement sets up a framework within which Soviet 
ethnographers are to work when dealing with peoples, both 


within the USSR and in foreign lands. Because this stage- 
by-stage development is regarded as inevitable, its failure to 
develop in a given area is ascribed to external forces which, 
according to Soviet articles, are usually the administrations 
of western European colonial powers which arrest the onward 
march of peoples under their control toward nationhood. 
The elements cited by Stalin as necessary for the formation 
of a nation had, the Soviets claim, already appeared in many 
areas in the pre-colonial period but the colonialists: 


. held back their further development, their ripening, 
and up to now they are elements of a nation, only poten- 
tially. The struggle against imperialist enslavement is at 
the same time the struggle for the establishment of those 


3. A. Orlova, “Obsuzhdenie Toma ‘Narody Afriki’” (Evaluation 
of the volume Peoples of Africa), SE, III (1955), 164-168. 


4, Soviet ethnography has also been much influenced by the Ameri- 
can anthropologist Morgan’s evolutionist theories. 


5. I. I. Potekhin, Formirovanie Natsional’noi Obschnosti Yuzhno- 
afrikanskikh Bantu (Formation of National Groups Among the 
South African Bantu), Moscow, 1955, p. 5. 


6. Ibid. 
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favorable conditions under which the potential elements 
of a nation will become its actual elements.’ 


Thus, an immutable ethnographic law for the development 
of|a nation is linked in Soviet theory to “national revolts 
against colonialism.” This is a view which, however scien- 
tifically unsound, can be politically arousing. To back up this 
accusation the Soviets also charge the colonial powers with 
having drawn administrative boundaries that artificially 
break up the potential national units. The ethnographer is 
told how his work must deal with this problem. 


The Soviet ethnographer must show that this tribal 
splintering comes about as a result of the lack of con- 
gruence between ethnic and colonial boundaries; these 
latter are entirely artificial. They were created as a result 
of the imperialistic struggle for the division and redivision 
of the colonies and do not in the least depend on the 
ethnic composition of the people. This is made dazzingly 
clear if, for instance, one places an ethnic map of Africa 
over a political map .. . the Soviet ethnographer must 
show that the colonizers are intentionally maintaining 
the tribal divisions and thwarting the fusion of tribes 
into larger ethnic units . . . Soviet ethnographers must 
show how the tribes have forces pulling them together 
into peoples and that the jump from there to nations is 
held back only by the colonizers. The main point of 
emphasis should not be to show how the tribes differ from 
one another but how they are becoming more similar. 
To fulfill this task, all scientists—ethnographers, folk- 
lorists, and linguists—must work together.® 








Taken literally, the above statement makes the present 
political map of Africa seem incongruous. A program of 
political propaganda for the continent could well be estab- 
lished on the that, by immutable law, Africa will 
ofganize into new political units when the colonial systems 


basis 


blocking this reorganization disappear. By way of Soviet 
example: 


The Ewe are on the road toward the formation of a 
nation. They inhabit a common territory, have the same 
language and a common culture... One of the reasons 
for the delay in the formation of the Ewe nation is the 
lack of an economic unity. This is the result of the policy 
of the imperialists who purposefully do not allow the 
spread of industry in their colonies, the exchange of goods 
between various economic regions, etc.... [he colonizers 
keep referring to the Ewe as separate, splintered tribes 
in order to keep and to justify their “trusteeship” over 
them.? 


Western anthropologists are implicated in this “colonial” 
obstruction. They are charged with “distorting the true 


situation in the colonies.”!° For this reason Soviet ethno- 


7, Ibid., p. 11. 
8, Ibid. 


9, V.N. Vologdina, “Narod Eve” (The Ewe), KSIE, XXI (1954), 
105. 


10. I. I. Potekhin, “Obostrenie Krizisa Kolonial’noi Sistemy Im- 
perializma i Zadachi Sovetskoi Etnografii” (The Aggravation of 
the Crisis of the Colonial System of Imperialism and the Tasks of 
Soviet Ethnography), KSJE, VII (1949), 12. 
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graphers are assigned the task of counteracting this 


tion by: 


. combatting the tactics of Anglo-Saxon racist ethno- 
| 
tne 


own 


psychology .. . designed to break down in conscious 


ness of the natives an awareness of their national 


value and to weaken their struggle for freedom. 
fre- 


and 


Because European anthropologists, it is charged, have 


alluded 


incapacity 


to the backwardness of tribal peoples 
for stil] task for 
rp ata is to take the opposite view. They are 
ficalls 


quently 
their 
Soviet 


self-government, another 


specif told how this must be done: 


they 


Soviet ethnographers must present these peoples as 
and not at the past but toward the future, 
put emphasis not on what they at 
they will become if they 


imperialist “trusteeships. 


re today look 


what they were but 


and what are liberated from thx 


unwanted 





hers must 


> - 1 
traditional confines of ethnography 


they will become, ethnograp 


270 beyond the 


To show what 
evident] 
itself 

vishing to give a true pic 
of present-day peoples of the colonies, 
formal] 
relation 
The works of the 


eons 


i 
limit himself to a description of cu 


clan ships, house-forms 


clothes, beliefs and customs. majority 





; ; : : 
ot bourgeois ethnographers, Dased on 


tions .. . present a distorted picture ; they describe peoples 
established their 

actively fighting against 
the way of life of 
the ethnogr 


simple description of 





who have cacuninat and class organiza 


tions and ar imperialism ... as 
the colonial 


depict 


1], 
ii} 


primitives.” “T' 


+ ~+ 


peoples as it actua exists, apher must g 


1 ' } . 
beyond the bounds of the cul 


ture 


] 


demands made on the basis of political 


1as been devoting not: 


Responding to the 


doctrine, Soviet ethnography |} ible efforts 


to di fulfillment Often, it 
branches of the Academy of Scie 


2-4, 1949, in 


representatives from 


tow: ards t 
} 


: 1 
recting its WOrkK 


heir 


Sa > See ee 
has been joined by othe nces. 


In a 


grapher as well as 


Leningrad, ethno 
other ot the Acad 


raised questions relating to the study of the 


held February 


session 


ete , 


emy s 
“contemporary position of peoples of colonial and dependent 
lands 

In addition to slanting their scientific writing along 
1] Ibid 
12. Ibi 8 
13. JI. 1. Potekhin (ed.), Afrikanskii Etnograficheskii Sbornik (Afri 
can Ethnographic Collection), Moscow, 285 pp. 
14. Leading articles have been written by administrators of the 


Institute of Ethnography dealing with the political aspects of ethno 


graphic work in areas exterior to the USSR and listing tasks to bs 
fulfilled. See for instance S. P. Tolstove (Institute Director), “Veli 
kaya Pobeda Leninsko-Stalinskoi Natsional’noi Politiki” (The Great 
Victory of the Leninist-Stalinist Nationality Policy), SE, I (1950 

3-23: also I. I. Potekhin, “Stalinskaya Teoria Kolonial’noi Revo 
lyutsii i Natsional’no-Osvoboditel’noe Dvizhenie v Tropicheskoi i 


Yuzhnoi Afriki” (The Stalinist Theory of Colonial Revolution and 


the National-Liberation Movement in Tropical and South Africa 
tbid., 24-40. 

15. The Institutes of Eastern Studies, Languages, and the Pacific. 
16. Editorial comment, “SIE, VII (1949), 3. 
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lines, there 


directly in the 
for 


information 


political are indications that ethnographers are 


assisting preparation of propaganda programs, 
mentions the organization of 


ethnographers 


A recent article, instance, 


radio committee in which 


participated. ! 


There is every indication that Soviet ethnographers are 
increasing their output of applied studies for the African 


Whil 


Institute of Ethnography prior 


little material was published by the 


World War II, 


continent very 


long 


series of articles and books has appeared in the post-war 
period.'® Missions have been sent to the African continent 
itself, led by the vice-director of the Institute of Ethnography 


brought 


Mostly 


the 


Africa than any other 
political in tone, his publications include 
Afric; a, ) an 


tionalist school of aiicanate is a 


who has out more material on 


worker. 


an attack on British administration in South 


accusation that the func 


1 
tool of imperialism,*! and even a direct recommendation to 


foreign people as to how to proceed with its national 


revolution.22 His work has served as a model for other ethno- 


graphers writing on Af More than one article reiterates 


his point that British anthropologists actively assist African 
idministrations to maintain the feudal structure of govern- 
ment.2> Othe ttack the views of Western ethnographers 
on the ethnic make-up of various regions, opining that their 
views are wrong 
On the basis of comparative study historical, ethno- 
eraphic and linguistic works the following conclusion 
can be made from the start: it would seem that the 
opinion circulated by western European scientists that 


the native African popul: ation of northern Rhodesia and 





Nyasaland is an ariti:metical sum of spli ntered tribes 
that has changed little over the centuries is wrong. The 
official sources show that there are up to a hundred 
tribes in the territory but are silent fon the point] 
that all the peoples of oe Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
belong to a sing ee lage unit . The close relation- 
ship of lang a basis for the possibility of a 





4 


permanent connec tion *- 2 


17. “K Etnograficheskomu Soveschaniyu 1956 goda’’ (Toward a 


1956 Ethnographic Conference), SE, I (1956) 

18. For a full bibliography to 1956, see C. Bird, “Soviet Ethno 
graphic Research on Africa: Background to Political, Economic and 
Propaganda Activity,” Africa, Special Report (African-American 


Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C.), II, No. 9 (October 1957), 6-7 


19. Potekhin led a mission to Egypt in 1956. See his ‘“Poezdka \ 
\ Trip to Egypt), SE, IV 1956), 167-69. He has 


Ghana. 


Fqipet” also done 


; ; 
field work in 


20. I. I. Potekhin, ‘“Naselenie Bantu vy Gorodakh Yuzhnoi Afriki” 
[he Bantu Population in the Towns of South Africa), SE, | 
1947), 135-150. 

21. J. I. Potekhin, “O ‘Samobytnoi Afri er koi’ Demokratii v 
Nigerii” (On the “Original African” Democracy in Nigeria), SE, 
I\ 


22. I. I. Potekhin, Formirovante supra., conclusion. 


23. See, for instance, S. R. Smirnov, “Angliiskaya Politika ‘Kosven- 
nogo Upravleniya’ v Yugo-Vostochnoi Nigerii” (The English Policy 
of “Indirect Rule” in South-East Nigeria), SE, III 1950), 187-193. 


24. L. D. Yablochkoy, “Tsentry Etnicheskoi Konsolidatsii Koren- 
nogo Naseleniya Severnoi Rodezii i N’yasalenda” (The Centers of 
Ethnic Consolidation of the Native Population of Northern Rhodesia 
(1946), 117-128. 


and Nyasaland), SE, IV 


an) 


Net 
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This same author postulates the formation of four distinct 
peoples (narodnost’) from among the tribes and indicates 
that the struggle for independence against the colonial regime, 
—— py gers and race oreiudice are hastening the 
1e onus of the reserves and race prejudice are hastening the 
evolution of this formation. 

} 


hropolo 


Writing on the Belgian Congo, another Soviet ant 


gist also links ethnography with politics. Emphasizing the 


struggle between blacks and whites, she paints a sombre 
picture of a Congo suffering under the double yoke of Belgian 
and American capital. Her central theme is that of com- 


pulsory forced labor and the pathetic conditions under which 
laborers must work.?? 

The injustices of the British government with respect to 
i prominent native leader,?° the role of the working class in 
smashing imperialist agrarian policies,*’” the treatment of the 


g 


political systems of such nations as Ghana,?® Liberia?? and 


these and other subjects indicate that Soviet ethno- 
aspect of African 


1ange and Western 


Egypt 


} 


graphers, by choosing to emphasize every 


life which supports the ideas of social ¢ 


misrule, are giving ethnography a political application. One 


of the studies by the Institute of Ethnography is entirely 
historical and political, rather than ethnographic, in its ap- 
proach. It traces the history of a nineteenth century revolt 
is a background to the 1950 struggle for national inde- 
ndence and its ster headings and conclusions reveal 





political, non ethnographic slant ot the book.?2 
Many of the 
leading to the publication of perhaps the 


: 1 | 
vhich Soviet ethnographers nay 


articles cited above represent pilot studies 


most extensive work 
Afric ij. @ 734 


a ten-volume series, 


devoted to 
page volume, Peoples of Africa, first in 


Pe op es 


nnounces the 


of the World. The first paragraph of the preface 


theoretical basis for the work: 


} 
reader s 


; Petia tes dan 
work presented for the attention is the fir 


mpt in Russian or Soviet science to ofte1 work on 


mo EK. Talanova, “ ‘Belye’ i ‘Chernye’ v Bel’giiskom Kongo” 
Blacl and “Whites” in the Belgian Congo), KSIE, XXI (1954 

44.5 

26. M. V. Rait, “‘Plemya Bamangvato i Ego Vozhd ‘Seretse Kama” 
The Bamangvato Tribe and its Chief, Seretse Kama), SE, | 
1951 138-148. 

27. E. V. Talanova, “Agrarnaya Politika Britanskogo Imperializma 

Bugande”’ The Agrarian Policy of British Imperialism in 

Uganda), KSIE, Vil (1949), 39-44. 

28. I. I, Potekhin, ‘‘Novoe Afrikanskoe Gosudarstvo—Gana” (A 

New African State—Ghana), SE, I] (1957), 106-115 

29. \. I. Sobchenko, “Liberiya”’ (Liberia), SE, 1\ 1953). 95-108 

30. S. R. Smirnov, “Novyi Egipet” The New Egypt), SE, II 
1957), 116-123. 

31. S. R. Smirnov, “Vosstanie Makhdistov v Sudane” (Revolt of 


the Mahdists in the Sudan), Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, 101 pp. 


Sudan on the Eve of the Mahdist Revolt, 
Mahdist Revolt, 3) The Collapse of 
The Revolt in the Red Sea Region, 


32, Chapters include: 1) 
2) T he 
England’s Political Maneuvers, 4) 
5) The Taking of Khartoum, 6) Mahdist Re 
volt, 7) Social Structure of the Mahdist Government and the Feudal 
Regeneration of Mahdist Leadership, 8) The Organization of the 
Mahdist Government, 9) the Military Organization of the Mahdist 
Government, 10) England’s Use of Ethiopia in the War with the 
Mahdist Government, 11) Role of the Mahdist Revolt in Lib- 
eration Movement of the Peoples of the Colonial East, 12) Kitch 
ner’s Campaign and the Liquidation of the Mahdist State, 13) The 
Sudan—A Colony of British Imperialism. 
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the history and ethnography of the peoples of Africa on 
the basis of Marxist-Leninist methodology.*3 


The aim of the Institute of Ethnography in publishing the 
book emphasizes the political connection : 


The aim of the present work is to present to the reader 
the contemporary peoples of Africa, their life, culture, 
struggle for national independence, and freedom against 
colonial oppression.>4 


All of the points brought up earlier in this article are devel- 
oped in the volume. The western European nations are placed 
in a perjorative position as far as their activities in Africa 
are concerned. The United States is implicated by virtue of 
its economic control of Liberia and its investments elsewhere 
in the continent. The question of artificial political boundaries 
is re-examined. The struggle for independence is a theme 
which occurs again and again in the chapters devoted to 
yarious regions. The position of the USSR is advantageously 
presented as one which has included leadership both of the 
‘struggle’ in the United Nations for liberation of various 
African groups and of a pan-African campaign to win peace 
and democracy and freedom from enslavement by the colonial- 
ist powers. 

More recently the most outspoken of Soviet publications 
on Africa has become The Contemporary East. Organized in 
late 1958 in direct response to Party Congress directives to 
the Academy to “‘get up-to-date” in its study of Eastern prob- 
lems, it is the 
Oriental Institute (for the time being the Soviets lump Asia 
Africa U.S. 
departments). The journal is a hodgepodge of news frag- 


now “popular” journal of the Academy’s 


and together even as do certain government 
ments, quasi-scholarly articles by Soviet (or foreign leftist) 
writers and editorials of a hortatory nature. It includes also 
selected book reviews and occasional translations of examples 
of African literature. 

With the evolution of events the Soviet Government will 
doubtless increase its activity in the applied study of Africa. 
Already the universities of Moscow and Leningrad are farther 
along than leading American centers in organizing the teach- 
ing of active African languages. 

Supporting the academic work, more and more items are 
appearing in the Soviet press. Perhaps it is fitting to cite a 
translation of part of one of the more naive and jejune of 
them. This poem by Ignaty Rozhdestvensky is remarkable, 
not only because it is one of the rare examples of poetry in 
Pravda (August 1958) but also because it seems to symbolize 
the Soviet tendentious oversimplification of complex racial 
and human factors and reveals how the author, as well as 
most Russians, perhaps, would like to look on Russian- 


African relations. 


In IGARKA 


To Igarka’s port over the ocean highway 


From torrid shores on tropic reaches curled 


(eds.), Narody Afriki 
Moscow, 1954, p. 7 


33. D. A. Ol’derogge and I. I. Potekhin 
Peoples of Africa), Institute of Ethnography, 


84. Ibid. 
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There came a ship to load up Russian lumber 
The finest, strongest timber in the world. 


The Yenessei basks in the sun’s bright flashes 
Reflecting on a land of man’s proud rights 
While through Igarka’s streets a Negro sailor 
Walks for the first time, proud, as if on heights. 


The tremors in his heart now just abated 

He walks along, his courage on the rise; 
Darkened he is—an ancient birthright fated— 
By suns which in his Africa arise. 


But no, not his. It still belongs to others. 


The white men, dressed in white, still cast the die. 
With plundered land, the Negroes at their service, 


The lords have all, the earth, the sea, the sky. 


But here he now begins to square his shoulders 
Among kind people of a simple mien. 

Young girls run up, all smiles, to offer bouquets 
Of flowers glistening in a crimson sheen. 

The blackness of his skin is not reproached him, 
And here a white man’s voice no insult sends 





This Negro does not need a guide to help him. 
He feels at home, among eternal friends. 


Clutching his flowers like a precious present 

The love bestowed from freedom’s righteous clime 
He’s led by friends through faraway Igarka 

His head held up now, proud, for the first time. 


Events are moving fast in Africa today, faster than most 
Soviet, or Western, specialists can analyze them. Indepen- 
dence is bringing to new leadership a host of practical prob- 
lems, economic and political. The specter of tribalism re- 
mains. Minorities in the Ivory Coast wish to join Ghana. 
Togo is under pressure to join. The Bamileke is only one of 
the many southern tribes which resent the new Moslem-led 
government in Kamerun. Lulua-Baluba antagonism is held 
in check today in the Congo only by a more heavily armed 
third party. Racial tension is not dead in Nigeria, or Kenya, 
or in many other areas. 

It is impossible to predict what attitudes the Soviet govern- 
ment will take on these and other issues. It must balance 
advantages to be gained by economic penetration with oppor- 
tunity for agitation. Whatever the course of its policy, the 
work of ethnographers and other academic specialists will 
continue to set up signposts along the road. 
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Slum Clearance and Family Life in Lagos 


Peter Marris* 


Slums are the most obtrusive of social evils. 


Physical squalor catches the eye; the degradation of human 
dignity shocks the social reformer, civic pride is outraged, 


amongst 


the privileged are uncomfortably reminded of the circum- 
stances in which their fellow countrymen must live. To 
people who do not live in slums, their demolition seems 
self-evidently desirable. Yet the slum dwellers themselves 
often bitterly resent being displaced. Where, as in South 
Africa, slum clearance is openly undertaken for the protec- 
tion of the privileged, such a conflict of interests is not 
surprising. But the conflict also arises where the welfare of 
the people to be rehoused is the principal aim of policy. 

In Africa, the initiative in slum clearance usually comes 
from public agencies, which are run by aliens, or the most 
privileged members of society. They tend to assume that 
physical squalor must be associated with moral degradation: 
the slums must be riven with crime, ill-health, a demoralized 
irresponsibility in family life. But this need not be so. The 
slum may be meiely the longest-settled neighborhood, grown 





shabby with age, which yet enjoys the most integrated social 
life of any in the city. The people who live there are not 
necessarily all impoverished, or humiliated, by their sur- 


roundings. Even if they are, they probably cannot afford to 
live otherwise, and, unless the underlying causes of their 
poverty are first removed, the attempt to rehouse them at a 
standard beyond their means will only make them destitute. 
There is a danger, therefore, that slum clearance schemes 
will be based on arbitrary assumptions as to how slum- 
live, and ought to live; and that they will set 
the social values of the leaders of 
society, than to the needs and resources of the people to be 
But the more realistically the difficulties are 
assessed, the more intractable they are likely to appear. 

I would like to illustrate the problem by the slum clear- 
ance scheme in Lagos, the federal capital of Nigeria, of 
which I made a study during 1958 and 1959—especially as 
to its effect on family life.! The figures quoted in the first 
section are based on a sample of the adult population of the 
area in Central Lagos scheduled for demolition as slums; 
and in the second, on two samples of heads of households, 


dwellers 
standards related more to 


rehoused 


*Peter Marris is a Research officer of the Institute of Community 
Studies, London. He is the author of Widows and their Families, 
a study of the social consequences of widowhood in London fami- 
lies. Before joining the Institute in 1955, he was for two years a 
District Officer in the colonial administration in Kenya. 


The material was collected during a visit to Lagos from July 
1958 to August 1959. The study was financed by the Leverhulme 
Trust, and undertaken for the Institute of Community Studies, 


Londop. 


in four streets of the slum area and in the rehousing estate, 
. 2 
respectively. 


The People of Central Lagos 


The part of Central Lagos to be cleared as slums has 
been settled for two or more generations. The streets are 
shown in their present form on a map of 1885. The houses 
would have been built originally by families for their own 
use, although many have later been divided, or let to tenants. 
A few still standing follow the design of a traditional Yoruba 
compound, the rooms surrounding an open courtyard on four 
sides. But, in more recent building, the courtyard has dwin- 
dled to a passage leading from the street to a yard, often with 
rooms opening onto it from one or two sides, and lavatories 
and washplaces at the back. In these yards, or on a verandah 
overlooking the street, the women do most of their housework. 
The rooms are sometimes so full of bed and baggage that 
there is hardly space to put a chair. In four streets of central 
I.agos which I investigated, there were 1.9 adults and 1.6 

uldren to each room—3.5 people in all. But such cramped 
quarters are manageable because the occupants do little but 
sleep and make love there. 

The houses are shabby—the walls patched, the roofs leaky, 
the ceilings blackened with smoke. But some have solid walls, 
well-made doors and windows, and a concrete floor raised 
above the ground. They have suffered as much from neglect 
as from dilapidation. 

According to Yoruba custom,? the children of the founder 
of a family property occupy it, together with their wives 
and children, and their descendants after them. The daughters 
have much the same rights as the sons, except that they 
would be expected to live with their husband in his family 
house. In fact, there seem to be only a few family properties 
still occupied in this way in Lagos. Usually some rooms are 
let, some are occupied by the descendants of the founder, and 


2. The sample of the adult population was drawn at random from 
a census made by the Lagos Executive Development Board, the 
Authority responsible for slum clearance. 372 men and women were 
interviewed. 110 households were intensively interviewed in the 
four streets of central Lagos. On the rehousing estate, 63 house- 
holds were interviewed from addresses selected at random. Since 
the numbers in the latter samples are small, the percentages given 
in the second section can only be taken as a general indication of 
trends. 


3. The Yoruba account for seventy percent of the population of 
Lagos, and were the original settlers. Customary land-holding in 
Lagos is therefore according to traditional Yoruba practice. The 
Yoruba, a people of five millions, are the dominant tribal group of 
the Lagos hinterland. 
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others by more distant relatives, for whom those with rights 
n the house are responsible. For example, in the four streets 
| studied in detail, out of twenty-nine properties, eleven 
were occupied only by tenants, fourteen by both owners and 


tenants, and four entirely by the family which owned it. 


( 
About sixty percent of the present residents are tenants 

Che ten S central Lagos, however, are long tled 
there. More than half of those interviewed had lived in 





Lagos fo twenty vears, and nearly half had occupied 
he s neé ooms ft more than ten vears. Nine-te nths ot the 
owners and their relatives were born in Lagos, half of then 
he hous which they still lived. Even amongst the 
te ! who had taken their rooms most recently, the 
najo had occupied them fo least six years. Th 
,opulation is the most stable in Lagos 
The slum clearance area is at the heart of Lagos com 
mercial life. It lies between the two main shopping streets 


markets in cloth, vegetables, meat, 


surrounded 











n¢ oultrv, enamel and earthenware, herbs, fancy goods 
fruit; and within a few minutes of the great importing 
houses. Much of th eid. population of Lagos passes 
eve d s ov anes. The people of the neighbout 
hood earn their living by ‘es commerce of the city. The men 
iders, importers and exporters, shopkeepers, dockers and 
market p S ivers, watchmen, clerks or mechanics fo1 
he foreig I or craftsmen who often deal in goods 
the side—bicycle repairers selling secondhand machines and 
tyres, s yainters sellin blacksmiths buying up used 
ns and making them into cheap oil lamps. The women nearl\ 
trade 
Traders and many of the craftsmen work on their ow1 
co nd depe for their livelihood on attracting Rroup 
ec custome to whom they are readily lila 
Some yourers, too, are only casually em] Seek cae 
I ) easy reach of emplovers who may be hiring men 
for the day. So, more than half the working population ar 
¢ earn less, at least for awhile, if the e moved 
ol I I 9 ( oo where they have established them 
selves 
Two-t ds of the men earn between £6 and £20 a month 
Oo ¢ ! east. Traders and craftsmen have the 
ohest proportion of bot! the poorest al most prosperous. 
he wom«e ders, however, usually make substantially less 
men: the majority have a profit of less than £10 
month, although there were still thirteen percent amongs 
those I interviewed with incomes over £20. 
The people of central Lagos are, therefore, largely de 
pendent upon their location at the centre of commerce for 
tn ivelihood. And ecause they have, on the whole, been 


long settled there, ar social and family 


The 


group 


inte grated pattern of% 


affection and sense of mutual obliga- 


f 
TS 
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f the famil is the outstanding loyalty of Lagos 
life. 
Nigerians are 


1] 1 > 
Kintolk as their frst 


socia 
thei1 
their 
rly aunts 


the needs of 


they 


brought up to regard 


responsibility support 


mothers and fathers in their old age, and often elde 


They 
orotner, 


or cousins as well. contribute to the marria 


payment 
nephews and _ nieces, 
than half the 
least a tenth 


bring up their 


More 


or a youngel 


help out their married sisters. people 


entral Lagos were spending at 


intervl iewed in 
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hel Wij t this 


would be no one to care for the o I, 


of their income on » to their relatives. 


Ity, there 


J 
family loya 
sick, the 


vhen they were out 


widows and orphans, no one to set men on 
younger! brothers 


for which, as | 


of work, or to pass on to 


and sisters the advantages of an education 

likely as not, the family has paid. For, as yet, public social | 
services in Nigeria are few. The family group collects its } 
dues, and distributes its funds to those in need; it gives its 
members at least an ultimate security against the mis u | 


ot life " 


Besides these personal obligations, the family displays 
unity in frequent celebrations—naming ceremonies for a ney 
yorn child, marriages, funerals, anniversaries, a sendoff f 


and to these each 
its share. A 
for 
this uniform—a 


a brother going overseas branch of tl 


family will contribute group of relatives will 


often choose a costume the occasion, and symbolise th 


inity by appearing in but 
There are also 

or on a Sunday of 

members are 


family 


pretty expensive 


ustom. regular meetin -sometimes weekly, | 
month—when the difficulties of 


and the 


each 
disputes settled, 
Many 


taken, 


discussed, progress of 


the meetings raise a small subseriy 
office rs lec te > 
torm: i 


people O! 


reviewed. 


and from time t 
therefore, 


fifty 


tion, minutes are 





time; they are, gatherings, compr 





more. In 
the 
running of 


from half-a-dozen to 


some tamilles 


the subscription will be put aside toward building « 


amily house, or even the a corporate 


business in the name of the founder. Two-thirds of the mer 





and women interviewed in central Lagos belonged to fa 


which held such meetings regularly in the course of a year. 


the day-to-day visits exchanged by relatives strengther 


the family nore than do these formal 


ley arise 


the unity of group 1 


News is passed on, problems discussed as tl 


comfortably on the small 
them by the kinsfoll 


it Is le ss common now to 


and the old people are able to live 


cash or kind brought fo1 
the day. A] 


presents ot 
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1 . 1 
who call durin though 


be togethe1 in 


the 


all a man’s descendants to one house, 


families of central Lagos live, for most part, no 


than ten or fifteen minutes walk from each othe 


1 1 
tend them than owners, but the 


likely 


family to 


to have fewer kin near 


} 


nave that they wi 


the 


they lived in Lagos, the more 


attracted other members of their town. Amongst 
central I 
s still living shared 


had at lea 
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those interviewed in zagos, thirty-two percent of 


those whose mother wa the same hous 
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percent 


half brothers o1 ters. two-thirds had one or mor 


of thei1 Geos 3 or sisters, their parents, living on 


Lagos Island within a mile of them. 
Most of the part of La 


many relatives nearby. They may 


people in this therefore, have 


TOS, 
also be members of mutua 


benefit societies, Bible study classes, Moslem organisations 


or associations of people from their town or village of origin— 


all of which flourish. Everyone who belongs to such a g 


rou 


has a status, rights and obligations, and enjoys the sense ot 


security which comes from these. 

All Nigeri 
—they ae their membership in it with pride and affection, 
and from it. I 
believe that some of the emotional security which a European 


ians, I think, are very loyal to their family group 


derive a deep sense of emotional security 
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would look for in marriage, a Nigerian expects to find rather 
ina more generalised relationship with his kin. 

Because of this emotional and economic dependence upon 
the kin group, there is less emphasis on loyalty between 
husbands and wives. Marriage is more of a contract, with 
limited obligations. Husband and wife, recognising the at- 
tachment of the other to his own relatives, tend to trust each 
other less, and share less in common. Feelings are not deeply 
committed. The marriage may break down when money 
problems or the claims of other loyalties press upon it, espe- 
jally in a polygamous household. When a man has to share 
his income amongst several wives, the place of any one of 
them is less secure. Jealousies and rivalries may lead to irre- 
concilable quarrels). A woman may prefer to return to her 
own people, rather than suffer the introduction of a new 
wife into the household—particularly if her husband did not 
consult her beforehand. Nearly a fifth of those interviewed 
in central Lagos had contracted a marriage which failed, 
some several times. These risks make a woman protect her- 
self by a wariness in marriage, and she tends to look on it 
18 acontract which must be exploited before it is dishonoured. 

Even when there has been no quarrel, married couples do 
not always live together; a woman past child-bearing some- 
times prefers to return to her own family. A third of the 
wives interviewed in central Lagos did not live with their 
husbands, a fifth of the husbands with none of their wives. 
Because of this, children may grow up apart from one of 
their parents, and sometimes from both; young children are 
sent for training to a brother, a sister, or a grandmother, 
where they will be expected to be useful about the house, and 
less spoilt. A quarter of the sample had some of their children 
under sixteen living elsewhere. Since the children spend more 
of their time outside their parents’ household, they get used 
to regarding themselves as members of a family group. To 
protect themselves against the rivalries of a polygamous 
household, and the instability of the relationship between 
their parents, the children of the same mother tend to be 
drawn together with an enduring affection. As children grow 
up, therefore, it is natural for them to place their strongest 
iffections and loyalties in the family group, rather than in 
a relationship with one man or woman. Thus, although most 
marriages are successful, there is less feeling of dependence 
in them. There is also less financial dependence. 

A woman cannot allow her own and her children’s welfare 
to rest only on what her husband can provide. Wages are 
low, employment insecure, traders are at the mercy of 
fluctuations in the market; illness, for lack of medical care, 
may be serious and protracted. There is no guarantee that 
her husband will always be able to support her. He may— 
with her consent or not—take other wives, and his resources 
will have to go all the further. So every woman tries to 
secure an independent income from a shop, or dressmaking, 
or, most commonly, from trade. Unless her parents have 
provided for her, she will expect a sum of money from her 
husband to buy a stock in trade, from which she may make 
anything from a few shillings to fifty pounds or more a 
month. Her profit is her own, an independent income which 
protects her against losing her husband, and enables her to 
fulfill her obligations to her own family. Her husband is 
saved responsibility for her personal expenses, and she may 


be able to help him out of her earnings if he finds himself 
in difficulties. The trading of women is, therefore, an essential 
part of the household economy and, but for it, she would be 
an unequal and vulnerable partner in marriage, and would 
have nothing to contribute to her own kin. A woman may 
be at her market stall from early morning until dusk, and 
this, rather than her home, gets her best attention. 


The Consequences of Slum Clearance 


The slum clearance scheme requires the wholesale demoli- 
tion of the neighbourhoods of central Lagos whose way of 
life has been described. Families are offered tenancies in a 
rehousing estate, at Suru Lere in the suburbs, in terraced 
cottages of one to four rooms. The owners of the property 
are compensated and have the opportunity to repurchase plots 
in central Lagos as they are developed, but the price con- 
siderably exceeds the amount of compensation. At present, it 
seems unlikely that any of the owners formerly resident in 
central Lagos will be able to afford to return there. The 
population of central Lagos will probably be permanently 
dispersed by the scheme. Their rehabilitation presents serious 
difficulties, both for their family life and their livelihood. 

The rehousing estate provides well-built and well-spaced 
houses, with gardens, quiet, running water, and proper sani- 
tation. But it is five miles from the centre of Lagos, at the 
end of an uncomfortable sixpenny bus ride. So those who 
moved to the estate were much further from their relatives 
in central Lagos. Also many of those whose houses have been 
pulled down have not gone to the estate at all, preferring 
to rent cheaper accommodation on the outskirts of the town; 
or they have gone to stay with relatives, or have evicted 
tenants from other property which they own. A young clerk, 
who had been moved from a large family house, told me: 


When we were about to come here, most of our people 
didn’t want to come to this bush—they call this place 
bush—they think there are bad spirits here. So the pro- 
portion of us who came here, in short, was only two of 
us out of twenty. The rest went to rent places in E. B. 
or Idi Oro [suburbs of Lagos]. They think these houses 
here are not the kind of houses in which we Africans 
live—you know we live in groups, not one here, one 
there. So I have only one relative here. She is a woman 
selling cloth, and since she came here, the trade has 
flopped. This woman is too fat, she can’t be going to 
Lagos every time on the bus, so she had to give up. She 
is even thinking of quitting because of the rent. They 
have a family house in E. B., and they have just quitted 
the tenant, who has been there a long time. Now she has 
to leave this place and go to live there. She has a brother 
too; that one did not come here. He could not afford the 
rentage in E. B., not to think of Lagos, and has to go to 
Agege [a town fifteen miles distant]. He is a pensioner, 
and if you see his condition now you will pity him. 


A comparison of the two samples of households inter- 
viewed shows how much the family group had been dis- 
rupted. The proportion of householders at Suru Lere with 
their mother, a brother or sister living within a mile of them 
dropped by more than half. (See Table 1) 

Because they live at a greater distance, the residents on the 
rehousing estate also see their relatives less often. They pay 
fewer visits: leaving early and returning late, they make as 
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TABLE 1 


Central Lagos Rehousing Estate 


Lives within a mile Percent Percent 
Mother: ++ 15 
Brothe 54 27 
Sister 37 15 
Half-brother or sister 59 35 
many calls as they can on their way to and from work. Once 
home, they are usually too tired to go out again, even if they 
could afford it. And they receive fewer visitors. Many |] 


interviewed explained that their relatives found Suru Lere 


too isolated: fares were too expensive, they lacked time for 


the journey, tired of waiting for the bus, or were even unable 
to find the address when they arrived. 


see my sister. And you’d come back in an 


} 
1 


ike to go ant 


oo 
I tell your wife, I’ve been to see my sis 
aunt, see my brother 
see them. 


1our’s time anc er, 


see my now sometimes fo1 


month I don’t 


When I was in Lagos they were with me. We live in th 
Old wife’s family, new wife’s family, we see 


each other every day. In Lagos you see everybody nearly 


same street 


? 


every day. Do you see any of my family visiting me here: 
On Saturday I made 5 shillings gain, and I ran to see my 
mother. I’ve not seen het 
I shall see hex She wept when I was to leave, 

didn’t want to leave me, and she is afraid 
to come here. When I was in Lagos there was not a day 
I don’t 


at night. 


oc 
since Saturday and God knows 
again. 


} 
when 


because shx 


see her—if I couldn’t go in the morning I go 


So the residents at Suru Lere could no longer maintain so 


easily the day-to-day contact with their families, and the 


proportion who saw them less often than once a month also 


rose sharply. (See Table 2) 


TABLE 2 


Seen Daily Seen Less than Monthly 


Central Rehousing Central Rehousing 

Lagos Estate Lagos Estate 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Mother: 38 21 14 24 
Brother § 29 15 37 
Sister 27 18 2) 36 
Son over 16 83 58 = 10 
Daughter over 16 59 47 — a2 


The more formal cohesion of the family also suffered. 
Sixty-one percent of those interviewed in central Lagos were 
members of a regular family meeting, but only twenty-seven 


percent at Suru Lere 





either because they no longer at- 
tended, or because the meetings had been abandoned with 
the demolition of the family property. Even where the meet- 


ing was still held, fewer came. One man remarked: 


All these meetings I told you of were when we were in 
Lagos; when the slum came, it scattered us. [He was the 
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most senior of his family, and the meeting was still held, 
at his home on the Estate. But it was now fortnightly 
instead of weekly, and attendance had dropped from 
thirty to five.] When we came here, you only get those 
of the same father. Last Saturday we had a meeting, 
there were only five. But before there would be my aunt, 
my brother’s children . . . This place is far, 
number one. Money to come, number two. 


her children, 


Slum clearance, therefore, means that family groups tend | 
to be disrupted. This can be especially hard for old people 
who had lived in family property and been cared for by 
relatives around them. Their relatives elsewhere are no longer 
so aware of their needs, and they themselves cannot afford 
the fare to go and ask them for help. The system of mutual 
support begins to break down. Many of the people on the 
estate, who were used to giving regular help to their relatives, | 


afford it. Although rents on the estate are 
] 
i 


could no longer 


subsidised, they are still, on the whole, more than was being 


paid before, partly because in central Lagos, where tenancies 





are of long standing, rents are exceptionally low; and partly 


1 } 4 
because households occupy more space on the estate thar 


they had before. The former owners are usually paying rent | 
for the first time in their lives. In central Lagos the average 
rent of the accommodation occupied by the tenants inter- 
viewed was £2. Is. 6d., on the rehousing estate £2. 7s. 9d. | 
But the cost of transport worried them even more than the 
rent. It was the most universal complaint—fares to work, to 
get their children to school, their wives to market. It also 


raised their expenses indirectly: the men had to buy a midday 


1 
] 


WOrkK, 


he local shops were higher because of transport 


meal at since they could not afford to come home, and 
prices in t 
charges. Apart from the shops, where prices were high, there 
was no market. Fifty-seven percent of those interviewed were 
a tenth of the 


income of over half the sample. Some of the men who worked 


spending upwards of £1 a month on fares— 
late into the night, and had to depend on taxis, spent over £5 
a month on fares. 

To make ends meet, they could no longer be so generous 
in helping their kin. In central Lagos, thirty-five percent of 
the household heads made regular monthly allotments of 
at least £2 to relatives apart from their immediate family, 
but at Suru Lere only thirteen percent could do as much. 
Because they could no longer contribute, they were some- 
times shy of visiting relatives whom they had been used to 
helping. One woman, for instance, told me she had an espe- 
cially affectionate relationship with a young half-sister, who 
was still at school. 


She treats me like a father, she asks me for anything she 
wants—school books, money, clothes. I don’t go to see 
her now—she’s sure to ask me for something, and I can’t 


afford it. Once in a month or two months perhaps I go, 
when I can scrape together five or ten shillings. 


Their families apart, they also tended to give up enter- 
tainment and their membership of benefit societies, church 
groups and social clubs, because they could no longer afford 
either the fare or the subscription. One young man, a sales- 
man who was earning a better income than most, remarked: 


I was a member of four clubs when I was in Lagos. I 
used to attend the functions regularly, almost every 
night. I’ve never been again since I came here. Even 
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table tennis—I don’t think I could hold a bat now. And 
cinema—I used to go to the cinema every night with my 
wife. But even if we could get transport, I don’t think 
we have enough allowance for the pictures again. We 
used to attend dances in Lagos too, but we don’t do it 
now. And I went to church every Sunday in Lagos too, 
every day in the Lenten season. Since we’ve been here, 
I don’t think I’ve been to church more than twice. 


The higher cost of living in the rehousing estate is much 
more difficult to meet, because so many of the households 


earn less as well. Traders and independent craftsmen lose 
most of their business when they move. Few if any of their 
former customers are willing to lose time and money on a 


long bus ride, when they can take their orders more: con- 
veniently elsewhere. The population of the estate itself is 
too small and too dispersed to support many traders or crafts- 


men, especially as most people go into central Lagos every 


day and continue to buy there, where the choice is wider and 
rices lower. The estate lies off the main roads and attracts 
few outsiders. Moreover, the people already established in 
the neighbourhood have pre-empted the best sites for market 
stalls along the road to the city centre. Even those on the 
estate who still work from a shop or stall in central Lagos 
find that business suffers. They are no longer accessible to 


customers at home; lose time in travelling and cannot super- 
vise their apprentices so thoroughly; and since they cannot 
carry their stock home every night, have now expenses in 
storage or guards. 

Most of the people interviewed on the estate who had 
been traders or independent craftsmen were therefore in 
destitute. A shoemaker I went to 


real difficulties, some 


interview greeted me with the comment, 
[ am alone working. Alone “playing” I should say. 
When I was in Lagos I would reluctantly give you 
half an hour. Now, if you want five hours .. . Before 


I moved here, I was first class shoemaker having shoe- 


making machine. I had a shop—that was Broad Street- 
and if you see the condition of my shop in Lagos you 
will like to repair your shoes there. It was my father’s 


ition so I have sufficient tools. When I was there, 


occu 

I had a certain contract with the Police force, and 
another from the Elder Dempster Company for the 
crews’ shoes. And the crews themselves when they came 
from England, they bring their shoe for repair. Broad 
Street is not far from the Customs. Murray Street 
[where he lived] is even nearer, only one street cross 
us. All now—nothing from there now. [ He used to make 
£200 or £300 a year.] Since I came here, not sufficient 
money to rent a shop here, let alone work there. This is 


what I have since Monday—it is 4s.6d., and when I took 
it to owner he said, ““Didn’t you know? This is not 
like Lagos, I will come for it when I have got to have 
money.” From Monday now, I’ve got one threepence, 
this morning. If you look at the street now, you will not 
see a single man. They have all gone to Lagos, and take 
their shoes there for repair... This is not a place, but 
a punishment from God. 


A butcher who had made 20s. to 30s. a day in Lagos, 
selling from a market stall, had used up all his capital on 
fares and meeting the higher cost of living, and his trade 
declined until he was virtually destitute. 
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Everything has changed against me. I’ve never had any- 
thing like this happen to me since I was born. It seems 
like being taken from happiness to misery. 


A' dressmaker had been almost as unfortunate: 


I printed cards out and gave them, but they say they 
can’t come the long journey, there are so many tailors in 
Lagos. All these people here, they go to Lagos to buy, 
give all their business to traders in Lagos. They only 
come here to sleep. There’s nothing at all here. They say 
we should take one of the shops here—but there’s no one 
to patronise. I cut out paper patterns for the girls her 
sometimes, and that’s all, except baby dresses occasionally 
—two or three shillings. Business is paralyzed. 


Some of the skilled workers had given up working on their 


own account since they moved to the estate; and many of 
the traders and craftsmen probably avoided the estate in 
the first place. Nearly half the men interviewed in central 

Lagos were self-employed, but only a quarter at Suru Lere— 
and most of these were earning less. As a whole, the income 
of self-employed men had fallen by an average of £8 a month 
since their move to the estate. Since it is more difficult for 
a} woman to find a paid job, they suffered even more; the 
income of the women interviewed fell by an average of £10. 

The wives of the men interviewed were equally affected. 
A quarter had given up any attempt to trade, while as many 
had lost most of their business but still struggled, rather 
hopelessly, to scrape together a few shillings in the month. 

‘There were four times as many wives earning nothing on the 
estate, as in the households interviewed in central Lagos. 
They had to depend more on their husbands, and the men 
at Suru Lere did, in fact, give more substantial allowances 
to their wives—mostly at the expense of other family 
obligations. 

The rehousing estate had, therefore, all the disadvantages 
to a trader that its isolation and dispersed population would 
suggest. Central Lagos is the hub of the city, alive from 
early morning until late at night: “It is Canaan to us,” said 
al woman trader, “‘a land of milk and honey.” Suru Lere is 
deserted for most of the day, and its only thoroughfare skirts 
rather than crosses the Estate. So there were fewer traders 
at Suru Lere, and more women not working at all, and 
those who still traded less by it. In 
Lagos, the average profit of all the traders in the households 
interviewed was £11. 12s. 
was £4. Is. 9d. As one old lady was driven to exclaim: “May 
God deliver me out of this place.” 

As a whole, therefore, the tenants on the Estate earned 


much made central 


4d.: on the rehousing estate it 


less and paid out more than before they were moved. The 
amenities of the estate, its gardens and peace, sanitation and 
piped water, were luxuries they could not appreciate. Many 
of the families had got into debt since they arrived, especially 
in arrears of rent, and were haunted by the fear of eviction. 
Harassed by financial worries, some households disintegrated. 

Life on the estate, with fewer wives at work, husbands 
paying them more generous allowances, and interfering rela- 


tives at a distance, ought to have encouraged marriage: and 
there were several young couples who enjoyed their new 


independence and privacy. But more often, far from husband 
and wife drawing closer together, they were forced to 
separate. Unable to meet the expenses of suburban life, 
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some of the husbands sent their wives home to their families 
and distributed their children amongst relatives 
care for Wives, finding no opportunity for trade, left 
to live with their own relatives nearer the centre of the city; 
husbands could no longer 


who could 


them. 


others simply deserted when their 


support them. One man, who had been particularly unlucky 


said of his junior wife, “I hadn’t a penny to put down for her, 


here to 


ther on 


desert me, she said 
starve.” Another man had sent his wife 
Lagos Island. “I can’t keep her here when I 
her.” He went to see her a month. 
your hand in 


so she had to she couldn’t stay 
to her mo 
can’t maintain 
“Tt’s no use going 


pocket.” A 


once 
when you can only put an empty 


van driver said: 


When I was in Lagos, I never pay for house, I had 
financed my wife with something to 
| 


money. I could have 
sell. Now the house is pulled down it change everyt 
She is every time crying, fighting, worrying me fo 
money. Even yesterday I told her to quit i 
worrying me for money. | can’t steal. 


ling 


if she kept on 


Of the married men twenty-seven percent had been divorced 


at some time, an appreciably higher proportion than in the 
central Lagos sample, and at least in some cases the quarrel 
had arisen out of the difficulties they experienced since they 


were moved. 


Even when there had been no quarrel, husbands and wives 


spent more time apart. In central Lagos eighty-one percent 


husband or wife daily; at Suru 


More of the 


of the married people saw their } 


Lere only sixty-four percent. young children, 


too, were living outside the household. The more scattered the 
family group, the more difficult it is to fulfil obligations 
without absence from home. And the poorer people are, 


AT] 
the greater the strain on the loyalty of husband or wife, and 
he 


competing claims of marriage and kin are less easily 
reconciled 

It would be wrong to imply, however, that all the familie 
estate were either 
A third of those I 
here they had lived before. 


the quiet in which t 


in the miserable, or in danger of disin. 


interviewed preferred it on the 


They 


it gave some ot the youn 


tegration. 
whole to w liked the houses, 
to study, x couples 
the chance of a private life out of reach of interfering neigh- 
bours and relatives. But those who were best pleased with 
their new surroundings were least characteristic of the people 
whom the Estate planned: they 
to be immigrants from distant Nigeria, and 
For the rest, the 
they had acquired the amenities of a modern 
their family life shee 

change which had been forced upon them and one w] 


would not have made from choice. 


of central Lagos fo1 was 


tended parts of 


in the more senior clerical 
the Estate felt 


sacrifice of 


posts. people ot 


house at a and 


1C *h they 


Conclusion 


Slum clearance raises the fundamental problem: how can 


you destroy a neighbourhood physically, without 


at the livelihood and way of life of the people 
who have settled there? If these are destroyed, 


destroying 
same time the 
the clearance 
of slums is likely to do more harm than good. 

If compulsory rehousing is to be just, and a benefit to 
those rehoused, it must, I believe, fulfil two conditions: 


The people must be able to afford In Africa, this 
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t them no more to live in their 

since very few people have 
money enou; sh to pay for better housing. Those who can 
afford it and want to spend their money in this way will 
have provided for themselves. If people are 
forced to pay for housing they cannot afford, their 
ill oblige them to restrict their participation in 
Above all, it will withdraw them from their 
this, in Africa especially, can cause great 


must mean a it will cost 
new houses than their old, 


already 


poverty 

social life. 
family, and 
unhappiness. 


2) They must be able to re-establish their pattern of 


life in the They must not be too fat 
distant from their kin, their work, and the same 
range of economic activities must be open to them. And 
their new homes must be so designed that they can be 
ay of life. That is to say, if they have 
livelihood on being at the centre of 


new surroundings. 


nor 


oe the; ; 
adapted to their ws 


: ; ah he 
depen ded for thei1 


trade, they must be rehoused where they have the same 
chances of custom, or where there are alternative ways 


of earning a living open to them. 


These two conditions are likely to be very difficult to fulfil 


second condition can most easily be realised 


1 has been cleared, 


in practice. The 


Dy rehousing the people on the site whicl 
buildings 


least, this 


but if they are to be less crowded than elec the 


will ae to be of several storeys. In Lagos, at 


would have been very expensive indeed and the cost could 


not a been recovered in rents. To provide for the people 


in the suburbs, as in Lagos, brings down the cost of housing 


only to increase the cost of fares, and makes it very much 


difficult to 
and economic relationships. New markets must be developed, 


more prevent the disruption of family groups 


new opportunities of employment provided; and the new 


those removed from 
to settle 


estate must be able to absorb not only 


the slums, but relatives who wish with them or 


neal them. 


Lastly, however the problem is tackled, it is likely to cost 
a lot of public money. The tendency is therefore to make 
the people who are rehoused pay for some of the cost them- 


selves, on the grounds that they are, after all, enjoying a 
higher standard of housing, and the scheme is for their benefit, 
[ believe this to be unjust: if they have to pay for it, it will 
not be to their benefit, for the reasons I have given. If their 


to be would be better not 


them at all. If 


prestige, the cost is a fait 


interests only are considered, it 


to rehous« slums are to be cleared for reasons 


of nationa charge on the public 
purse.4 

But if slum clearance is costly, difficult to achieve without 
hardship and cannot fairly be charged to the people rehoused, 
rhaps better to concentrate first on other equall} 


? Wher 


overcrowding may well be more effectively stopped 


then is it pe 
urgent problems e the population of a town is growing 
so fast, 
by building up new neighbourhoods as yet undeveloped, than 
by displacing those settled. The worst housing can 
gradually improved and rebuilt 
After all, it will be some while before the people of 
Africa can afford what 
\Leanwhile 


ities of thei 


already 
meanwhile be as opportunity 
arises. 
to us seems a minimum standard of 
housing think they value more the social amen- 
lives. 


reasons of national 
responsible for Lagos 


Federal Parliament, 
fact given by the minister 


4. Ina recent debate in the 
prestige were in 
affairs 


first justification of slum clearance. 


as the 
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Congestion and Overcrowding: An African Urban Problem 


Peter C. W. Gutkind* 


In 1955, the East Africa Royal Commission pointed out 


that: 


It is essential to break down the 


Africans from full participation in the life of the towns.! 


barriers which preven 


Social scientists, government administrators, and employers 
may not all agree on the desirability of this as a political 
nd economic objective yet all are forced to pay increasing 
African 


attention to conditions which accompany urban 


development, and specifically African housing. The detailed 
analysis of the growth and development of urban centres in 
East Africa revealed to the Royal Commission an altogether 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The towns of East Africa 
have been treated as major centres of non-African activity 
with little or no attention paid to the expanding African 
urban and peri-urban populations. Indeed, towns were not, 
until recently, considered as a “suitable habitat” for perma- 


nent African settlement.¢ 


The report suggested a number of practical methods to be 


followed: that a new uiban policy embody the principle of 


full security of land tenure to Africans living within or 
a a go eras ly Fe ec 

outside the town and that an efficient urban administration 

assist the growth of an integrated urban society which re 


nter alia, the elimination of any zoning system based 


quires, 7 

on racialism. The Royal Commission accepted zoning accord- 
ing to building standards+ and presumably believed that 
economic barriers are not a bar to the integration of a multi- 
racial urban society. 


: a8 st ‘ 
As the economy of East Africa is overwhelmingly rural, 


one wonders whether the Royal Commission was justified in 


spending many hours on investigations and fifty pages of 


their five-hundred page report on less than three percent of 
‘Tanganyika, 


for example, only a bare two percent (in 1948) of the total 


t 
t 
the African population who live in towns. In 


population were living in urban areas. Yet, when the non 
African population in East Africa is considered, the picture 
is very different, as fifty percent of the Europeans and seventy 
percent of the Asians live in eighteen of the largest towns, 


the remainder living in smaller urban or rural areas. 


*Peter C. W. Gutkind was a Research Fellow of the East Afri 
can Institute of Social Research, Uganda, from 1953 to 1958, except 
for one year during which he was a United Nations Research Fel 
low. Since then he has been a member of the Department of Extra 
Mural Studies of the University College of the West Indies, Jamaica. 
He is co-author, with A. W. Southall, of Townsmen in the Making: 


Kampala and its Suburbs. 

1. East Africa Royal Commission 1953-1955 Report (CMD 9475 
London, 1955, p. 250. 

2. Ibid., p. 201. 


3. Ibid., p. 240. 


Towns in East Africa, unlike those in West Africa, have 
grown up mainly as a result of non-African enterprise. Yet, 
by 1956, the number of Africans living in them had grown 
from a mere handful twenty-five years ago to 59 percent of 
the total population in Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, and 
66 percent in Dar-es-Salaam, the capital of Tanganyika.4 
In Kampala, the capital of Uganda, the figure was 54 per- 
cent.> Generally those Africans resident within townships 
or municipalities live under supervised and regimented con- 
ditions. Housing standards may not be high, despite frequent 
and heavy subsidies,© but certain minimum standards are 
usually enforced. 

The approaches to most East African towns are through 
fringe areas of sub-standard housing. Africans who have 
been evicted from municipal lands, as building standards 
were enforced because the land was needed for development, 
had little choice but to settle on the fringes of the towns. 
To those evicted have been added an ever-increasing number 
of Africans from rural areas seeking employment in the 
towns. Few stay for any length of time; fewer still have any 
real residential security of tenure. The majority are “‘target’’ 
workers who do not treat urban wage employment as perma- 
nent. Many 
roots in the towns. 


Africans, therefore, do not strike any deep 


Multi-Racialism: Integration or Co-Existence? 


Over much of East and Central Africa, the problems of 
African urban housing, and particularly of peri-urban areas, 
tend to be closely allied to the political and economic devel- 
opments of the country. Even where racial bars do not legally 
operate, the multi-racial composition of a territory may have 
a strong bearing on the quality and location of African 
housing. 

For one, non-Africans are able to afford better housing 
than Africans because the skills of the former lead them to 
have a far higher income. Still further, the various non- 
African communities usually elect to live apart from Africans. 
It is only recently that a few wealthy Uganda Africans 
have moved into traditionally European or Asian areas in 
Kampala. Multi-racialism, therefore, is as likely to encourage 
separate development in housing as in other spheres. Growing 





4. Quarterly Economic @ Statistical Bulletin, No. 37/38, East Afri- 


can Statistical Department, Nairobi, 1957. 

5. 1957 Statistical Abstract, East African Statistical Department, 
Uganda Unit, Entebbe, 1958. 

6. The East Africa Royal Commission pointed out that such sub- 
sidies were no solution to the housing problem. (East Africa Royal 
Commission, pp. 225-226.) 
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integration in social, political and economic activities tends 
to precede racial integration in housing. 


Legislation and Town Planning 

To meet the varied difficulties occasioned by the problems 
of African urban residence, controlling legislation and town 
planning schemes’ have been brought into being. Some Afri- 
can territories legislate against the entry of Africans into 
towns; thus, they claim, safeguarding the urban authorities 
against unsatisfactory conditions following in the wake of 
an immigrant, unskilled and mobile population for whom 
jobs, housing, and basic services have to be provided at huge 
cost with little or no prospect of any financial return. Such 
control, however, has been found to be not only undesirable 
but impractical, as it inhibits the the 
economy.® The Union of South Africa (and until recently 


the Congo) provides, of course, the classic example of such 


development of 


a policy. 

Other territories, such as Uganda, have no such restrictive 
urban legislation. In these territories, economic ‘and political 
conditions may that there is no drift of 
Africans to the For example, in the Province of 
Buganda cash-crop farming is frequently more rewarding 
African 


central governments have, of course, a body of 


be such serious 


towns, 
urban territories, 


than wage employment. In all 


local and 
laws regulating sanitation, layout, housing standards, the 
provision of basic services, trade, zoning, and siting. But the 
basic approach is different in those territories regulating the 
intake of Africans into towns. In Uganda the participation 
urban affairs, 


is viewed 


of Africans in as these are guided by local 


authorities, as an important preliminary step in 


the political future of the country.? 


Peri-Urban Development: Main Characteristics 


The main characteristics! of the peri-urban “fringe” are 
not always well known to those concerned with the provision 
of housing and the redevelopment of slum areas. Generally 
such areas are characterised by high densities, little or no 
sanitary facilities, lack of privacy, substandard housing, over- 
crowding, and, generally, a complete absence of the many 
services considered essential for the orderly development of 
an urban area. 

Sociologically, the peri-urban fringe is comprised of an 
extremely mixed population. Those who are acquainted with 
the many social surveys of African urban areas conducted in 
recent will know 


vears!! that the African population is 


7. See, for example, H. Kendall, Town Planning in Uganda, The 
Crown Agents, London, 1955 


8. East Africa Royal Commission, p. 240. 


9. C. A. G. Wallace, Report of an Enquiry into African Local 
Government in the Protectorate of Uganda, Government Printer, 
Entebbe, 1953, and Statement of Policy on African Urban Housing, 
Uganda Government, Entebbe, 1954. 


10. These observations are the result of an intensive study during 
1953-1955 of two peri-urban areas, or suburbs, which border on the 
Municipality of Kampala. These parishes are part of the “capital” 
of the Province of Buganda, and under the jurisdiction of an all- 
African administration. 


11. Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in 
Africa South. of the Sahara, prepared by the International African 
Institute, UNESCO, Paris, 1956. 


largely one of young immigrant males who are totally un- 
skilled and hence earn little money. Few of the men can 
afford to bring their wives. Hence the ratio between men 
and women tends to be in favour of a large number of men. 
The few women who are “available” are either very young 
or come from broken marriages and are reluctant to enter 
into new unions. The young men, new to the conditions of 
town life, are compelled to make a living under competitive 
urban conditions and to adapt themselves to a new social 
order which makes no provision for the exercise of customary 
modes of conduct, allows for no privacy, and exposes them 
to a judicial system which is as likely as not to give them 
no satisfaction. In the Province of Buganda, for example, 
immigrants tend to be exploited by the politically dominant 
Baganda.!? Language difficulties are often considerable. 
Family organisation and group life tend to depart from the 
traditional forms and groups experience 
difficulties in adapting to urban circumstances. 


individuals and 

Beer brewing, drinking, prostitution, petty retail trade, 
quarrelling, and thieving are all very much part of the 
make-up of such areas. Such corporate groups as are formed 
the tribe, 
language, occupation, education, or recreation, common in- 


under such conditions are formed on basis of 
terests, trade, and the mere fact that the total absence of 
privacy produces bonds between people who would other- 
and interest. Fear of thieves, for 


wise have little contact 


example, makes congestion desirable as an instrument of 


security. 


Tribal Mixture and Neighborhood Units 


One of the most noticeable features of both African peri- 
urban areas and African areas inside the towns is the high 
degree of tribal mixture in the population. It is not unusual 
to find from twenty to forty different tribes represented in 
such urban areas, the residents of which are thrown together 
without regard to their varied cultural backgrounds. This 
great heterogeneousness contributes substantially to a peculiar 
type of congestion, the formation of tribal settlements— 
little pockets of intense overcrowding where members of the 
same tribe live and find comfort in one another’s presence in 
an otherwise alien environment. 

These small nuclei are often well separated from one an- 
other, with the intervening area given over to trade and 
inhabited by a mixed population. They often present the 
local chief and government administrator with fewer diff- 
culties than the tribally mixed communities. For it is often 
the case that, by common consensus, the residents of a tribal 
settlement have elected their own headman and subscribe to 
a common code of conduct. 

In size, these settlements may vary from three huts next 
to one another, or facing each other, to settlements with as 
many as fifteen huts arranged in a manner congenial to the 
group as a whole. The population may comprise six to seven 
bachelors all working during the day but coming together 
in the evening for a joint meal. In the larger settlements, 
married men with their families are found, plus all manner 
of relatives and friends who are employed in town or merely 
visiting. 


12. A. I. Richards (ed.), Economic Development and Tribal 


Change, Heffer, Cambridge, 1954. 
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Planners and housing experts must also remember that a 
good percentage of the African urban population likes and 
prefers the circumstances they create or find, particularly 
those who live in the peri-urban unplanned areas which are 
generally marked by a total absence of regimentation, differ- 
ing markedly from housing estates where restrictions, some 
pett,, tend to arouse antagonism. 


Land and Property 


A closer look at peri-urban areas is likely to reveal that 
land and property owners have an infinite variety of arrange- 
ments with their tenants. Most of these will be verbal agree- 
ments which are, as often as not, extra-legal both in native 
law and in the “white man’s” law. Hence there is, in most 
cases, little security of tenure for room tenants or house 
owners vis-a-vis African land and property owners. Land 
ind property speculation, with its resulting insecurity for 
all, is rife in the fringe areas. Rents are high and, with 
services minimal, poorer residents have no incentive to im- 
prove their housing. The urban rich are often really wealthy 
and the poor, very poor. However, it must be remembered 
that the exploitation of land, and speculation in property, 
reflects a new type of entrepreneurship which is currently 
characteristic of African landowners. 

One important contributory cause to the congestion of 
houses in the peri-urban areas is the hope that compensation 
will be paid by some development authority. There have been 
numerous examples in Uganda of feverish house construction 
prior to redevelopment. Town planning schemes, mooted 
years before legislation is set up and the first turf is turned, 
are often a challenge and opportunity for African enterprise. 

Small retail trade, conducted in poorly constructed and 
ill-equipped shops, is definitely associated with slum condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, African trade in the peri-urban areas is 
the training ground for African traders. Here too restrictive 
legislation, often conceived as protecting African traders 
against competition from non-Africans, can be a contribut- 
ing factor to the steady build-up of a peri-urban area. In 


many territories Africans may only trade in special areas. In 
Uganda, it has only been realised in the post-war years that 
such racial restrictions on trade not only fail to protect 
Africans but do serious harm to their efforts and retard their 


economic development.!4 


The Social Structure of Urban Areas: 
Theoretical Considerations 


The United Nations defines a slum as: 


a building, groups of buildings, or area characterised 
by overcrowding, deterioration, unsanitary conditions o1 
absence of facilities or amenities which, because of these 
conditions or any of them, endanger the health, safety or 
morals of its inhabitants or the community.!4 


While the congested African urban area is all this, it is 
also something more. It is not a mere collection of sub- 
standard buildings inhabited by a transient population of 





13. See Africa, XXVIII, no. 4 (October 1958), 365 


14. Urban Land Policies, United Nations, ST/SCA/9, April 1952, 
p. 200. 
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prostitutes, criminals, migrants, speculators, small traders, 
and unskilled labourers. Developing African cities are areas 
of extreme freedom and individualism. Men may neither 
know nor want to know their neighbours. Yet within this 
ea of personal anomie a distinctive social structure and a 
clearly defined social organisation can be analysed. Sub- 
families, tribes, occupational 


structures abound: 


linguistic groups, neighborhood associations, both formal and 


groups, 


informal. The social structure comprises an intensely com- 
plicated network of relationships geared to meet the needs 
and oblig.tions of the individuals and the groups.!° 

Not only are these new African urban areas assemblages 

of social structures which have their purposes and, indeed, 
perform diverse functions, but they can only be understood 
if we recognise the functions essential to community living 
and how these have been institutionalized. Specialisation of 
functions is a major characteristic of urban social structure, 
and it might be possible to classify African urban areas 
according to the varied functions performed in them. 
/ As in non-African urban areas, so in the new African 
urban areas a social class system exists and is recognised as 
such. The relationship of social class to the present state of 
African development is a contributing factor to congestion 
and overcrowding, as individuals and families attempt to 
crowd into areas according to their particular tribe and 
social and economic status. For example, the extremely mixed 
population of the fringe areas contrasts strongly with the 
residents of African housing estates.!© j 

Perhaps the most significant social characteristic is the 
changing function of institutional patterns. Residence patterns 
have changed—the tribal area, the village, and the homestead 
has given way to a distinctly urban ecology. Subsistence 
economy has been replaced by an urban wage economy. 
Barter or exchange has given place to a mushroom growth 
in retail trade. Family life and marriage have assumed new 
values and are guided by different objectives. The loss of 
certain economic functions once centred in the family in- 
variably led to loss of other functions. 

/All this amounts to the fact that housing and town plan- 
ning experts must take into account not only existing social 
and demographic conditions but an altogether new social 
order. This in turn brings us back to a previous assertion 
that we know all too little about the nature of the social 
order prevailing under conditions of rapid urban development 
in Africa. Most studies indicate that there is a loosening 
of kin and group bonds which in turn have strengthened the 
status and role of the individual. 

The most effective check on congestion and overcrowding 
would seem to lie, in part, in making more land available 


18 


for development,!’ in increased wages,'® in more rigorous 


15. A. W. Southall, “Determinants of the Social Structure of Afri- 
can Urban Populations, with Special Reference to Kampala 
(Uganda),” in Socia! Implications of Industrialization and Urbani- 
zation in Africa South of the Sahara, 1956, pp. 557-578. Also Southall, 
The Theory of Urban Sociology, East African Institute of Social Re- 
search, Kampala, 1957 (mimeographed). 


16. P. C. W. Gutkind, and W. Elkan, Housing in Jinja, East Afri- 
can Institute of Social Research, Kampala, 1957 (mimeographed). 


17. East Africa Royal Commission, p. 217. 
18. Ibid., pp. 209-210. 
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enforcement of existing legislation, and in the preparation 


of more effective legislation with respect to health, sanita 


tion, town planning, urban administration and control over 
land. Spacious layouts, giving residents a measure of privacy, 


appears to be an unrealisable objective at the present rate 
growth. Yet piecemeal measures fail to 


bly will make orderly 


of African urbar 
+] roblems. 


soive tne pl 


| 


development more 


Indeed they proba 


difficult in the years ahead. 


Political Considerations 





The objectives to be achieved in the administration of 

A fr can urban areas have so far not been very clearly defined 

t concerned have received only scant attention. 

The East Africa Royal Commission recommended that the 

East Afri overnments set for themselves the task of 
defining these objectives with precision and liberality.!! 

Eff A n administration have been devoted 

( to impler I policy of racial segregation or racial 

ntegration. In th Europeans and Asian 

not o1 ive i but, as a consequence, 

eq st ( atiol ] with their specialised 

oblen The off African or Native Affairs Office 

exist ern of East and Central Africa, is a case 

p icial integration accepts the premise 














th Afi ( to the same benefits but must 
cept eq for the affairs of the racially 
nix yan communities. In either case housing for Africans 
\ est aml t with special political difficulties. 
African Local Authorities 
Th lose ( with the needs of the Africa 
I Afric nativ authorities have neithe1 
I } S rce ill too often, the interest to 
exer rb development.*! The interests 
of Af lane for example, often run counter t 
vest interests of the community as a whole, particularly 
ie politic I dministrative control exercised by the 
headme f tly not great. Powerfully entrenched 
\frican vested interests, such as royalty, property holders 
chiefs, often d eir best to frustrate any change in 
po I [ oTess African leaders. It is common 
for fringe art to be administered by minor urban chiefs 
who are recruited from rural areas and have had no urban 
dl st xperiel or training. As the pay oi these 
vi likelihood of corruption is usually con 
siderabl Unfortunately, the shortage of land and the 
a of many of these urban chiefs lead directly to 
seri 10us! congestion and unplanned layout. For in- 
stance, people go ahead with house construction which does 
yt have the approval of the chiet as regards standards, 
function, and siting 
Si local authorities are encouraged to pass simple town 
19. J pp. 237-238 
2 Che Commission recommended the appointment of officers “to 
watch over development’ See p. 238 of the Report.) 
21. East Africa Royal Commission, pp. 236-239 
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planning, sanitary, and building laws. In some cases the 
suitability of this legislation is dubious, making implementa- 


tion virtually impossible. Insisting on excessively high build- 
ing standards, which debars Africans from putting up homes, 
may be cited as an example. 


Improvement Societies 


A more realistic approach than legislation may be found 


in the activities of the innumerable improvement societies 


ne cane ; ; i 
and tribal associations?3 which have sprung up in recent 


years over most of Africa south of the Sahara. There is a 


good deal of evidence that governments have fought very 


shy of these groups, watching them rise and decline, and 


being wary of the political repercussions sometimes thought 


+ 


o result from close association with them. To this, one can 
only say it is better to work with the devil you know than 


with one you do not know. The potential good such groups 


can do 


; Sa as 
has, on occasion, been demonstrated.24 The contact 


groups have with the African population is greater 


than the rapport achieved by European officials. The Luo 


Union, one of the largest tribal unions in East Africa and 


: 
with numerous branches all over the area, may be cited as 


an example.?° 


Summary and Conclusions 
In this paper I have pointed to some of the characteristics 
of African urban development which must be taken into 


account by those concerned with the provision of housing. 
= 


More detailed studies—over a period of years—would in all 





contribute greatly to our exact knowledge of the 


kelih« od 


of African urban growth. Today many descriptive 


processes 


surveys are available and a substantial body of knowl- 


social 
edge has been accumulated. Yet most surveys are limited in 


the use an administrator can make of them. The surveys fre- 


quently report the changes which are assumed to have taken 


place over a period of time before the investigation began. 
Although such an historical approach is helpful, the investi- 
gators are rarely concerned with the processes, or forces, 


Lich hrono « t ch: > 
which Dring about Change. 


We know very little still about the operation of “social 


selection” which certainly operates in these areas. It is quite 


possible that the better educated and those with improved 
earnings, and some savings, move to better housing. No doubt 
their place is taken by others. Relatively permanent depressed 
areas are just as likely to remain in Africa as in other parts 
of the world. The urge to wipe away unsightly urban areas 
is natural enough, but its implementation must be weighed 
against the probability that similar spots will grow up in 
other places. Perhaps the surest way to attack the problems 
is, through education and further training, to encourage the 
emergence, as rapidly as possible, of an African artisan and 
managerial class.2© The effect could be profound. 


23. Ibid., p. 214- 


24. K. 
can Ur 


Little, “The Role of Voluntary Associations in West Afri- 
banisation,” American Anthropologist, LIX (1957), 579-596. 


25 Southall, op. cit., 1956, p. 572. 


26. East Africa Royal Commission, p. 214. 
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The Economic Location and Functions of Tropical 


African Cities 


William A. Hance* 


City planning under the extremely dynamic conditions that 
characterize Africa must be based upon intensive and con- 
tinuing studies made by representatives from many disciplines 

the anthropologist, the the historian, the 
political scientist, and the geographer can each make im- 
portant contributions to an understanding of the forces affect- 
ng the stability and growth of African urban communities. 
Their perception may help to assure that African cities will 


sociologist, 


not lack in personality; the residents of these cities will 
determine whether or not they possess a soul. 

As an economic geographer, my contribution to this study 
may perhaps best be a brief analysis of the locational pattern 
of Aft 


current economic developments which are likely to influence 


is important cities, and a presentation of certain 
is ceentinuamd’ arodete Of extatent mae OF theo wise Of new 
he continued growth of existent towns or the rise of new 


focussed upon cities of 


agglomerations. Attention will be 
30,000 and over in tropical Africa—Africa south of the 
the the 
analysis more manageable. 

My first question—what is the distributional pattern of 


Sahara and north of Union—in order to make 


tropical Africa’s important cities ?—is answered in part by an 
examination of the accompanying map, which shows the names 
of all of the towns and cities with a population exceeding 
30,000, plus the location of cities which are capitals of their 
states but whose population is less than 30,000. It should be 
noted immediately that available data are entirely inadequate 


ire the existent size or rate of growth of numerous 


to measi 
communities. Estimates of present population vary by as much 
as 100 percent and more; the growth of many communities 


is so rapid that today’s figure is inaccurate tomorrow. Here, 
indeed, is a shortcoming which must be remedied if proper 
planning and analysis is to be expected. 

Several dominant patterns of city location may be deline- 
ated. Most significant is the large number of major agglom- 
erations which are coastal cities. This is particularly apparent 
in West Africa, where the most important city in every 
territory, except the landlocked autonomous republics of 
Volta, Soudan and Niger, is a port. Running around the 
coast there are Dakar, Bathurst, Bissau, Conakry, Freetown, 
Monrovia, Abidjan, Accra, Lomé, Porto Novo and Lagos. 





*Dr. Hance is Professor of Economic Geography in the Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, and Executive Secretary 
of the African Studies Association. An authority on problems of 
African economic development, his publications include “The Gezira 
Scheme in the Sudan,” “Ports and Rail Lines of Central Africa” and 
“African Economic Development.” The paper published here was 
presented at a round-table on “The Future Shape of African Cities” 
conducted by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the New School for Social 
Research in December 1959. 


Below the bulge on the west coast we find: Douala, the 
leading city of French Cameroun; Libreville, capital of the 
Republic of Gabon; and Luanda, the prime city of Angola. 
There are a number of other port cities along the whole 
Atlantic seaboard of tropical Africa which have populations 
in excess of 30,000, though they do not rank as the leading 
cities within their territories: Kaolack, Takoradi, Cotonou, 
Sapele, Warri, Port Harcourt, Calabar, Pointe Noire, Boma, 
Matadi, and Lobito. 

On the Indian Ocean we again find that several of the 
main communities of those countries fronting on the sea are 
ports: Lourenco Marques, Dar es Salaam, Zanzibar, Moga- 
discio, and Djibouti. Other cities along this coast which do 
not rank first in their territories but which are nevertheless 
important are Beira, Mombasa, Port Sudan, and Tamatave, 
Majunga, and Diego Suarez on Madagascar. 

Other than the landlocked states 
exceptions in tropical Africa to the correlation of major city 
French Equatorial Africa, 
Federation of Ethiopia and 


ind countries, the only 
and are found in 
Belgian Congo, Kenya, 


Eritrea, Sudan, and Madagascar. 


coastal port 


1 
the 


It is perhaps surprising that coastal cities should be so 
dominant on a continent as massive as Africa. The explana- 
tions are historical and economic. European interest was for 
in gold, ivory, 
foci of 


decades confined to coastal points, where trade 
and slaves could be conducted. These points became 
pathways and later roads and finally the coastal termini of 
the tentacle-like African railways. As commerce expanded 
they became the gathering points for domestic staple exports 
and the break-of-bulk centers for the greater variety of im- 
ported goods. When one notes the high proportion of the 
total money economy of tropical Africa that is accounted for 
by the export-import economy it is not so surprising that 
ports have so frequently become the leading cities in a country. 

It was logical that many of these cities were selected as 
the colonial capitals. Both the commercial and political func- 
tions resulted in disproportionate concentrations of the Euro- 
peans in these territories. This, in turn, has given many of the 
port-capitals considerable significance as consuming centers, 
best illustrated by Dakar, Luanda, and Lourenco Marques, 
which absorb some potential exports and a considerable per- 
centage of total domestic imports within their urban 
boundaries. 


All of these factors resulted in the provision of better 





services and amenities than are found in lesser communities 
electricity, water, telephones, paved roads, superior housing, 
schools, and entertainment facilities. Once started, the devel- 
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a rolling snowball, to use an inappropriate 


like a 


opment grew like 


simile for tropical Africa—perhaps “grew termite 


mound” would be better. 

A second group of important cities are inland ports—rive1 
—which owe their location and their signifi- 
break-of-bulk 


Five of these, 


and lake ports 
functions 
Bamako, 


Léopoldville, and the conurbation of 


cance to the same assemblage and 
that caused the coa 
Niamey, Seite 
Khartoum-Kh 

economic cities 
Other ci 
Bangui, 


tal ports to grow. 


yum North-Omdurman are the number one 
and the capitals of their states or countries. 
Louis, Kaves. 
Kamina, and 


ties which are in this group include St. 
Coquilhatville, Stanleyville, Albertville, 
Usumbura 

A deed , 


largely to the 


group of African cities also owe their importance 


commercial function—those situated at im- 
portant nodes of land routes. This category includes Ouga 
Sokoto, Kano, Lusaka, 


und Salisbury are also capitals 


dougou, Salisbury, and Bulawayo, of 


which Lusaka : Some of these 


towns have grown up from African market towns which 


eek Ces 
existed in pre-European days. 


It is apparent from the number of leading African cities 


that fall into the first three categories—coastal ports, inland 


ports, and crossroads cities—that the most important ex 
planation for their significance and their location is in the 
commercial functions they fulfill. 


Che cli significant in European 





as. These areas are found and regions 
the hot, 
coasts and lowlands. Examples are Nova 
, Bukavu, and Nairobi. 

Next are of cities which have built up because 
of mining activities: Jos and Enugu in Nigeria; Flisabeth 
and Manono in the Congo; Ndola 
Northern 

f 


significance when processing of 


settlement 


where elevation 





moderates humid climate of tropical 


Lisboa, Salisbury, 


Bulawayo 


number 


ville, Jadoty ille, Kolwezi, 
] 
i 


and the smaller Copperbelt towns of Rhodesia. 


These assume particular ores 
occurs before ae 

The remaining cities are less easily classifiable economically 
Those of southwestern Nigeria, some of which reach surpris- 
ing size, are descendants from the great agrotowns of the 


Yoruba 


agglomerations of 


and are perhaps not too unlike the former large rural 


Hungary. The element of security was 
glomerations and those of 


Kumasi, 


Tananarive, and Fianarantsoa all grew 


important in causing both these ag 


the walled cities of the Hausa Emirates. Kampal: 


Benin, Addis Ababa, 
tribal 


from their residences of important 


chiefs, Tananarive having been selected in part 
1 
} 


cnt ; 
positions as the 


{ 


because of its 


easily defensible site on a great rock knoll rising above the 


Betsimitatatra Plains. Nairobi was located largely by chance, 


growing from a railroad construction camp; if an objective 


rope could be made again, this capital and most important 


city of Kenya would probably be located elsewhere. 


M, second developments are 
affecting and will affect city growth in tropical Africa? First, 


question is, what economic 


considerable growth of inland cities may be expected as 
internal exchange, now relatively unimportant, increases, and 
the formation 


of three interior autonomous republics in French West Africa 


as general economic growth proceeds. Second, 


French Equatorial Africa may focus more eco- 


and two in 
nomic attention on their capital cities. 
Third, new cities will develop as the mineral and hydro- 
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electric resources of the continent are further developed. 
*s will be supported, for example, by the 
and Ing: 


site of a new copper-cobalt re 


Sizable communitie 
Konkouré, Volta, 


Katanga, the 


Kouilou, gan Lvilu, in the 
finery, will prob- 
ibly join the present group of large mining communities. 
Fourth, some cities will develop as centers of important 
agricultural districts. Examples might be Dolisie or Loudima 
for the Niari Valley of F.E.A., Angola, and 


some town in the Rufiji Valley 


But several developments seem to me to be leading toward 


‘armona 
‘Tanganyika. 


he greatest growth taking place in the already important 


cities. On the coasts, there is, for example, a tendency to 
suppress minor ports i ore as ite upon fewer cities. This 
trend is apparent in French West Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, 


Angola, East rind and aie. The high cost of 
modern harbor installations plus improving overland links t 
the better ports explain these consolidations. 
A second factor tending to enlarge the present big cities is 
Parkin- 
Africa as to 


the increasing importance of the governmental force, 


son’s Law being just as applicable to tropical 


Europe or America. 


important factor tending to increase the im- 


portance of existent major economic centers is the new trend 


in industrialization toward the rise of consumer-oriented 


industries. Prewar manufacturing industries of tropical 





were largely concerned with the processing of raw 


ils. Since 





this processing usually took place to reduce 


bulk, tonnage, or perishability before shipment, it was char- 


acteristically situated as close to the producing areas as pos- 
ble. Examples would include smelting and concentration of 


minerals, peanut and palm oil mills, cotton ginneries, sisal 


decorticating plants, and sugar refineries. Occasionally, these 
industries were placed in the large towns, such as the peanut 
mills in Dakar, but usually they were scattered more widel} 
in the country. 

In postwar years, however, the big new industrial drive 
introduction and buildup of market- 
for the 


: clothing and shoes 


has been toward the 


oriented industries. These industries produce goods 


domestic markets sisi such as: textiles 


beer and carbonated beverages; simple steel, aluminum, and 
items; furniture; bricks and cement; and 
Almost all of these industries 


and in a center 


plastic household 


metal drums and containers. 


want to be situated large urban area 


1 


which possesses the best means of communication with the 


rest ot the country. They are, th 


erefore, tending to locate 
in those commercial and political towns which are now the 
major agglomerations. 

Leading cities which 
include Dakar, with over half of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of French West Africa, Accra, Lagos, Kano, Léopold- 
ville, Luanda, Salisbury and Bulawayo, Lourenco Marques, 
and Nairobi. With the efforts that are being made to attract 


additional industries of this type, and considering the oppor- 


are attracting these newer industries 


tunities which exist for their extension, there is good reason 
to expect further expansion of consumer industries and hence 
increased growth of Africa’s leading cities. 

It would be my conclusion, therefore, that the basic city 
pattern for tropical Africa is now fairly well delineated and 
that the most dynamic growth will take place in the agglom- 
erations which are already the leading cities. 
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Kagoro Political Development 


M. G. Smith* 


| Kagoro are nall tribe in Northern Nigeria, whos 
s1Ze m ure rT ti impo inc Voday he Kag ( 
\ the n he lite e and Christiai il 
l th No SIX wo, r 
lift ure. In this article I shall tr describe t 
‘ibal pol Ty before British rule, the course ot its developmer t 
h ind the nalytic ittern underlying these 
iS 
Early History 
The Kagoro now number approximately 15,000, of whom 
30 ccupy a small district of 67 square miles in south 
iste Z 1 Province, whil ie remainder liv n ree ( 
fo in tl Muslim Fulani emirate of Jema’a 
D due west of Kagoro district. To the east are th 


yevond then 


the G Vl 1d Birom Or! the Plateau Province. l‘o the 
no e Kaje, Katab, Ikulu, and Kamantan tribes with 
whon \ oro share a common basic culture and lancuage. 
Otl s \ e Kaninkwom, Kagoma, or Kafanc 

elonging to this cultural group live within Jema’a emirate 
.) : ‘ ‘ . : ; et 
clos le Importan ul centre of Kafancan, from which 
the line te Jo runs eastward through Kagoro and 


: : os 

| reciate Ka roro org WwzZation and development, Ss 

gS 3 ; a 

nec¢ outline the principal features of its historical 

context. Until 1807, when the Hausa kingdom of Zaria was 

conquered by the Muslim Fulani, the territory inhabited by 

*Dr. Smith is a member of the Department of Economics, Uni 

versit College of the West Indies, Jamaica He is author of The 

Economy f Hausa Communitics of Zaria and Government in 
Zazzau, 1800-1950. 

1. The author visited Kagoro in 1950 and 1959. The earlier visit 

occurred in a field study sponsored by the Colonial Social Science 

Resear Council, to which he wishes to express his gratitude. The 

I 
later visit took place while he was on the staff of the Nigerian 
I 


College, 


thanks 


Institute of Social and Economic Research, University 
Ibadan, and for this opportunity he 


to the Director, Professor R. H. Barback. 


also wishes to express 


Kaje, Atakar, Kagoma, 


ier tribes of this group was claimed vaguely by the Hausa 


Kaninkwom, and 


a vassal of the king of Zaria who lived at 
Kajuru, 42 miles southeast of Kaduna. Another vassal of 
chief of Kauru, a town about 
had similar cl 
f Kajuru’s domain. 


Kajuru’s control over the tri 


50 miles northeast 


ims on tribal territories lying east 


bes whose territory it claimed 
rather spotty. Near to the independent Kagoro settled on 


the Kacicere and the 


Was 


or around the impressive Kagoro massif, 


Kafancan were the only two “tribes” who regularly acknowl] 
edged Kajuru’s suzerainty. The Kacicere, or Tacherak as 


Kagoro cal] them, are a people whose hereditary occupation 


settled due north of Kagoro rock on 


north by 


hey were 
; : 
] but were driven further 


latter part of the last 


is ironwork. 
the rolling eley ited piain, 


Kagoro seeking land-room. During the 


these defeated Kacicere were permitted to 


ind \ Lafok V illages. 


some ot 
in Kagoro territory at Dussai 


hey remain there today. 
The Kafancan ‘‘tribe’”’ 


ffshoot of ho recognise kinship with them. Prob 
ibly, this Kafancan group was initially separated by the fact 


‘ need 
seems to Nave originated as an 


Kagoro, w 


control of Kajuru, whereas 


always maintained 


fallen under the 


the Kagoro who stuck to the rock 


hat they had 
their 


ndependence. Gunn says that: 


have been administered 


four 


sometimes to 


Kafancan 
through the 


through a “tribal chief.” 


appear 


heads of their villages, sometimes 


I shall return to this point later. 
When the Fulani invaded Zaria, Kajuru remained loyal 
Hausa ruler, Makau, who fled there held out 


the Fulani for several weeks. Kajuru was then taken 


to the and 
against 
by a ruse, and Makau fled southward to Zuba. The successful 


Fulani deposed the chief of Kajuru, and placed the vassal- 


2. Harold D. Gunn, Pagan Peoples of the Central Area of North 


ern Nigeria, International African Institute, London, 1956, p. 89. 
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leaders. after this, a certain 


Fulani from Kebbi in Sok« 


] ae sa ++] 


Shortly 
the new 
Daroro, near Kagoro, with the 
is, Chief of the 


aroro) and Sarkin Kajuru of the 


aha 
to was commissioned by 


twin titles of Sarkin Jema’an Daroro (that is, 








Fulani. K S t claims south of Kacicere there- 
after passed to Jet under a settlement by which the Hausa 
vassal dynasty was restored to Kajuru. Thus, the empty 
claims on Kag which Kajuru boasted in the previous cen- 
tury passed to Jem n the last one. 

Alt] t] 

Al 1 W 


seven miles of Kagoro rock, the 
: age 
and indeed 


Jema’a Fulani were unable to reduce the tribe, 





claus raid ¢ nd ne rio lic ley it S could scarcely be 
said to have adminis tl can’’ tribesmen they claimed 
Ss ec For Zat Ten was important, mainly as a 
stage-post on the route southwards to its vassals at Nassarawa 


> confluence. In 1903, when 


the vassal-chief of Kefi, apparently with the ruler of Zaria’s 











co t British off stationed there, all 
t hern vassals were cut off from further administrative 
wit! 7 ; n together uw it] the Kagoro were 
: Pp} P 
r} wo centuries, Kagoro have had to 
lef ns p period ise raids from the 
Kaje and Ganawuri tribes on their borders, as well as the 
Mus state Z Kajur nd Jema’a. When thi 
] é f Zaria, Mommon Sani, (1846-1860) finally; 
9 Kaje under Fulani Zaria, the old enmity between 
Kaje and Ka was intensified by changed Kaje affiliations. 
| 18$ Z, Sambo, mounted heav\ 
assault on Kagoro, but the tribe won an impressive victory 
Malag wl ey enjoyed relative peace until 
] S eared in 1905. 
Kagor their home an impregnable natural fort, 
oO v 7,000 te she yove the surrounding 
reas of fertile land on the 
umn together with unfailing supplies of fresh water. Most 
of t tribe rei I ere, while others, settling at the nortl 
s I heavily or euphorbia hedges TO! 
‘ S S ids. For defence, Kagoro also used 
r ¢ S ( ‘ows, spears, bee-hives, knives, 
difficult to believe that 
) K TC \ \ a¢ rround ind 
vi ugh und ound tunnels. 
Ka S semi-] tu” language, which Murdock 
Bantoid subfamily of his Nigritic 
Ste S farming late millet, yams, and, more 
ect d fo1 1ey depended for meat on hunt 
o, ( S u ! o baske , straw-work, house 
o ocessing of vegetable oils. For metal 
goods, the Kag depended on the Tacherak whom they had 
pushed away from the rock when expanding into the plain 
House-buildin: latching, farming, bee-keeping, hunting and 
war were the main male activities. Goats, dogs, and poultry 
H. F. Mathews an N. Tremearne, ‘“‘Kagoro,” in O. and 
C. L. Temple, Notes on the Tribes, Provinces, Emirates and States 
the Northern Provinces of Nigeria, C. M. S., Lagos, 1922, p. 185. 
4. George Peter Murdock, Africa: Its Peoples and Their Culture 


History, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959, p. 91. 


} 


were the animals kept. Tribal dress consisted of leather loin- 


cloths worn by the men, and lip-plugs, lumbar adornments, 
and leaf aprons which women used. Hunting received special 
stress, and honorific titles were allotted for prowess therein, 
Men with one leopard to their credit were addressed as 
nyiplong, those with two leopards as niplong. Jat was the title 
for the hunter who killed a dwarf buffalo; and so on. When 
} 


head-hunting was institutionalised among Kagoro, the praise- 





iak was given to warriors with one enemy skull to 


those 


on. Funeral celebrations varied in their scale and form with 


their credit, with two being waliak kyambong, and so 


the pr as hunters or warriors. 


I 
honorific titles provided the 


owess of men This system of 


only approximation to ran 


differences in Kagoro. 


After Kagoro had driven the 
| ade in 


Tacherak away from their 


iron goods continued under special conditions, 


ither currency nor markets, and bartered skins 


rock, f1 


or small stock for the weapons and tools which they 
For thei1 the Tacherak 


le; but, in their beleaguered situation, the Kagoro sought 





part, also needed Kagoro 


to control the entry of strangers into their villages, especiall; 
those like the Tacherak who were known to be loyal to Mus- 
lim rulers. The Tacherak also felt in need of local protection 


The 


when visiting Kagoro to work or trade. two tribes 
special system of relations, under which certain 


developed 


Tacherak craftsmen were accredited to particular villages 





by lineages settled therein, the symbol of this patron-client 
relation in each village being a marked sword kept by the 
lineage elders concerned. The keeper of this sword was then 


responsible to the village priest and elders for identification 





visiting Tacherak 


persons were denied 


and accommodation of blacksmiths; and 
unaccredited entry. It 
} } 22 


probable that this special form of Kagoro-Tacherak relations 


is rather more 


developed in a gradual, ad hoc manner, than that it was in- 
stituted suddenly. But, even today, each village still has one 


a ; s ; 
ineag through whi 


ch relations with Tacherak are med 


ated. In no case is the lineage charged with these external 


relations the ritually senior unit in its village. 


Traditional Organization 


The Kagoro are a patrilineal tribe, practising patrilocal, 
polygynous marriage, and being organized in two moieties, 


named Ankwei and Kpashan. Each moiety contains several 





lineages (kwai), some of which are dispersed in several com- 
each local segment being also known as a kwai. 
1945 7 


only eight villages were officially recognised as 
units for tax collection and administration. In 1950, when I 


munities, 


Until 


first visited Kagoro, there were nine. 

Totems and taboos distinguish between groups having 
different patrilineal descent. A large lineage such as the 
Mingio, which is dispersed among several communities, is 
1 bin, that is, 


said to form a social unit bound by rules of 
exogamy which forbid secondary as well as primary marriage 
but permit widow-inheritance. The localized sections of such 
a bin enjoy equal and independent status as Awai. Genealogi- 
cal connections are traced to a depth of seven or eight genera- 
tions from senior living males. Among the Ankwei, the 
original Kagoro, this takes us back to Sham who died at 
Tsuwak Busa after moving from Nimbio in Plateau Province. 


Three generations after his death, Sham’s lineage segmented 
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——— 
into three groups: Atswan, Mingio, and Zafan, each of which though fighting had already taken place. These and other 
ycupied a separate area. This old division of the tribe and offences, such as a husband’s attempt to dismiss his wife, 
ts territory persists today. were punished by fines known as bang, or, in the most serious 


Kagoro say that, as Ganawuri pressure increased, the men 
of Zafan invited the ancestors of the present Moroa tribe to 
Ganawuri. They also say 
Zafan as a reply to 
Western 


much ¢ same reasons that eastern 


live between themselves and the 
that the head-hunting cult emerged 
Ganawuri cannibalism in this struggle. Kagoro 
fought the Kaje for 
eae? 


wunting rights, for women, and for cite Each of the three 


1 


fought Ganawuri and Atakar, namely for farm and 


ial sections of the tribe conducted these tribal wars 


territe 
er! 


independently. The three divisions were also important for 
ocal 1 
Kagoro village-communities average 


apiece Each Awai has a head 


ol organization. 
about six local kwai 
known as its trenwhop (pl. 


niewhop). The tienwhop is the lineage priest, and represents 


the unit in community councils and rituals. The tienwhop of 
the senior Ankwei lineage in each village is its ritual head 
und is known as the fenci (pl. nienci) or priest, ci being the 


Kagoro These nienci are all 
Ankwei, and the three nienci of Fadan Kagoro (Uc¢ 
Atswan and Zafan heads of the three 


sections. Each was known as a ftiebin (pl. 


most ient ritual form. 


are the ritual Kagoro 

niebin) or priest 

hich simultaneously denotes a division of land and 

people 

Hausa war, ¢ all 
ausa war, a small- 


hree niebin 


t, such as a 
| 


In matters of tribal momen 


pox or locust epidemic, drought or famine, the t 





would summon a tribal meeting at a special place in the middle 
of Kagoro, known as the teyanpen. Each tiebin had a special 
shrine f his ial section, and this was known as the 
tunci. In addition, there was a tribal shrine or fetish, known 
as the titrak, which was cared for by the senior tiebin of 
Kag he priest Zafan, and which stands high up on 
the rock. Each local community also had a special meeting 
place wn as tianshwo where the local tenci and niewhop 
met to settle local affairs and for ritual. 

Tribal wars were settled by the tiebin of the section in- 
oly vearing a formal oath oT peace on his sac red drum 
wit! ests from the other tribe. Each tiebin had rights to 


his section. He also received one hind 


buffalo killed there, and had certain 


the roan-deer | illed 1 
leg fron ah dwarf 


other symbolic privileges. Cloth and iron were taboo to 
nieb nd, until 1950, they went clothed in sheepskins and 
leather girdles. Each could legislate for his section, and the 
three i group could make decrees for the tribe. Although 
Kagoro describe these edicts as legislation, they were rather 
spec ind time-limited general orders, for example, “No 


Kaje are to be allowed into X———— until the hunting is 


ove 0 This crop, Z, is not to be plucked until such a 
rite has been performed.” The nienci had similar powers of 
issuing general orders, each for his own community, after 


consultation with local niewhop at the community tianshwo 


-d with the offence and the scale 


Witchcraft, 


magico-religious sanctions, 


Levels of jurisdiction vari 
of the social unit involved. incest, and similar 
offences were laden with heavy 
but could only occur within lineage units. If not prevented by 
tienwhop, they 
supernatural penalties). Intra-community 


were settled by the tenci and niewhop at the tianshwo, even 


the lineage were punished by nendyung 


(severe disputes 


cases, by banishment. The tenci and community niewhop to- 
levied the fine, which usually consisted of goats, 
chickens, beer, since Kagoro lacke 
value. Disputes over farms or stock, hunting, paternity, and 
the like were liable to give rise to bang, as were theft, 
“legislation.” 


cether 


dogs, or d items of greater 


assault, or infringement of ritual rules or recent 


By the system of ritual known as ci, each Ankwei lineage 
had certain ritual tasks which were simultaneously rights and 
the Kadau, Kpashan moiety 


active part in this cycle. In each community, for 


duties. Except for one lineage, 
took no 
Ankwei lineage would perform the rite to open 
the 


example, one 
ritually sanction the 


harvest of locust-bean, and 


the local hunting season, another would 


planting of millet, a third, he 
so forth. Unless the relevant rite had been performed by its 


proper agent, these and similar actions were taboo, and would 
be punished by bang. 
The most important events of the 


annual ritual cycle were 
the niebin, under leadership from Zafan. 


Thus, 
+} 


hroughout Kagoro is opened by a 


° | 
carried out Dy 
the annual hunting season 


tribal-wide hunt on the rock. This awaited action by the 


tiebin of Zafan, after he had visited the along wit 
For the hunt to begin, the Zafan 
o bush on the rock, after which 


‘ 
t n 
followed suit, and the entire tril 


titrak, 


the two other niebin. priest 


communit € 


ye mounted the rock in the 


set fire other 


hunt. This ritual still continues, and afterwards the tenci 
in each village 
hunting season for his community. 

Kagoro celebrated the first renee of maidens all to- 
day in a tribal 1 


action by the 


carries out another local rite to open the 





known as tuk pirrung. 
men of Zafan, after their 
at the ftitrak. 


ether on the same 
This also awaited 
Once the 


communities al 


tiebin had found satisfactory omens 
Zafan marriage go 
despatched their brides, until the movement spread across the 


songs Tran out, nearby so 


tribe. Thus, despite their segmentary territorial organization, 
the Kagoro acted 

annual cycle, and 
waliak. 


three niebin at the 


irry out the key events of their 


the triumph of a new 


eons to ¢ 
also to celebrate 
the tribe acted as a unit, under their 


Against Muslim 


In distress also, 
teyanpen. armies, they 
also acted as one. 

Kagoro fought in units organized on lineage and community 
Cultivation of skills and tl 


military attitudes was thus 
a task of the lineage group. Each local Await had : 


bases. 
huntin 
shwo as its senior shrine, and each of its 
had its own war shwo, 
eated before the 
+h local Awai also had a spirit 


pI ima ry segments 


7 : ah oo 
where newly acquired enemy skulls 


were ritually tr triumphal march to Yamu- 


wang’s grave. Eac representation 
annual one-day 


the 
I 
} 


which presided over the 


circumcised boys 


known as obwai 
belonging to 


know n 


initiation ceremony for 
lineage. The obwai cult articles were housed in a hut 
known as 


is the titu obwai, and the cult was under : priest 


the tu obwai in each lineage, who was usu; ally a junior siblin 
of the tienwhop. 

‘The K pashan moiety are 
fled to Kagoro country 
from the Hausa-Fulani during the last century. 
sharing the same 


descended from immigrants who 


under increasing military pressure 


These im- 
migrants were drawn from adjacent tribes, 


basic culture and language as the Kagoro. Since many 
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Kpashan Awai derive their unity from common locality rather 


than descent, such lineages may contain genealogically uncon 


nected segments. Only the earliest Kpashan arrivals at Fadan 


Kagoro, the Kadau, were permitted by Ankwei to participate 


directly in ci. As the moiety grew by immigration, Kadau 
ritual activity came to represent other excluded Kpashan. 
Ankwei belittlement of Kpashan as “women” or “children” 
is based on their exclusion from Kagoro ci. This exclusion 
underlines their status as the junior moiety; and, in each 
village, the Kpashan kwai have to make certain annual gifts 
symbolise Ankwei seniority, 


of grain to the tenci, which 


hospitality, and original “ownership” of the land Kpashan 


occupy. 
Marriage Customs 
Marriage, as practised by the Kagoro, had three equally 
Cohabitation 
but important differences 


legitimate, alternative forms. was always 


patrilocal, and often polygynous; 


characterised primary marriage, which was preceded by infant 


hetrothal > secondarv marriave. which consisted in tl ; 
betrothal; secondary marriage, which consisted in the move 


another husband in a different village; and 
father’s 


marriages were 


ment of a wife to 


widow-inheritance, which originally extended to the 
wives, other than 


annually celebrated 


Ego’s mother. Primary 


by tuk pirrung. Secondary marriages did 


not abrogate them. Widow-inheritance was only practised 


within a group which married neither one another’s daughters 


nor wives. Kagoro had no divorce; a woman might return t 


any husband she had left. The distribution of rights in women 
and their fertility between the fathers and husbands of these 
women was incompatible with divorce. 

The controlling principles of Kagoro social structure were 
those by which the alternative forms and relations of marriage 
were regulated. Inter-lineage marriage relations fell into three 
Bin held fully 


which practised common widow-inher- 


exclusive relations among. thos¢ 


categories. 


lineages 


exogamous 


itance. Niendi relations held between lineages whose sons 


and daughters intermarried by primary marriage and infant 


betrothal. Nendwang relations held between lineages which 


legitimately abducted one another’s wives. Such wife abduc 


+) : os aoe +] owe . “ 
tion gives rise directly to secondary marriage. Secondary mar- 
(nendwang) relations were forbidden where primary 


Tiage 


marriage (niendi) relations obtained. Men could not abduct 


the wives of those whose daughters they married. Any single 


instance of this immediately changed the previous niendi 
relation to one of nendwang, unless the offender’s wai split 
to limit this change. . 

Other rules governed and defined nendwang. Only girls 


... } __! 1] : . Tih: 
aiready married could become secondary Wives. W ithin any 


community, nendwang was prohibited. Thus, a woman could 


only have one husband in any community. Her several hus- 


baids all belonged to lineages which maintained niendi rela- 


tions with hers and nendwang relations with one another: 


and these men all lived in different communities. The primary 


marriages preceded by infant betrothal and carried out at 


tuk pirrung were intra-community affairs, while secondary 
marriage was the opposite. 
Between Kpashan and Ankwei, wife-abduction and sec- 


ondary marriage were forbidden. Ankwei drew most of thei1 


5. M. G. Smith, “Secondary 


Africa, XXIII (1953), no. 4. 


Marriage in Northern Nigeria,” 
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primary wives from Kpashan, but, among themselves, Ankwej 
practised mutually exclusive niendi, nendwang, and bin. 
Kpashan, wherever settled, were forbidden to marry one 
another’s daughters. The Kpashan lineages of any single 
forbidden to abduct 
wives. Kpashan lineages belonging to different communities 


community were also one another's 
were all nendwang, except where particular bin relations 
held. 

This system of marriage relations assumed and defined 
four social units, of differing base and span. Firstly, it dis- 
tinguished kwai as local patrilineages, each having a unique 
set of inter-lineage marriage relations. By the same token, as 
already shown, changes in these inter-lineage relations regu- 
lated the number and growth of wai. Secondly, this system 
distinguished local communities. Thirdly, it distinguished the 
tribal which 
never practised. Finally, it defined tribal limits as the widest 


moieties as sections between nendwang was 


range within which niendi and nendwang were mutually 


exclusive. Kagoro abducted the wives of lineages in other 


tribes whose daughters they also married. Doubtless, this 


intra-tribal emphasis on the mutual exclusiveness of niendi and 
nendwang placed special stress on the assimilation of im 
migrant Kpashan in the last century, and also regulated the 
form of this assimilation. 

Infant betrothal was followed by a long series of minor 
exchanges which continued until the woman’s husband had 
paid drangwan to her father in order to ratify his claim to 
the child she had borne. Unless drangwan passed, the child 
was a member of his mother’s lineage. Illegitimacy was 
abhorred, and so was close cousin marriage. A woman’s father 
arranged several betrothals for her simultaneously, although 
only one of these gave rise to primary marriage. Her present 
and prospective husbands addressed and referred to one 
another reciprocally as asak. Asak was thus an individual 
relation between men whose lineages were nendwang. Formal 
courtship, known as /uo, gave asak chances to compete for the 
girl’s affections. 


Niendi lineage members could not become 
one another’s asak. 

Husbands had no pre-emptive right to the offspring borne 
by their wives, even in their own home, but had to ratify 
claims by drangwan. A father could instruct his daughters to 
remove to some secondary husband, or, if the daughter sought 
the removal, arranged it formally for her. Paternity claims 
were a frequent source of dispute under this system, but the 
rule that a runaway wife should show proofs of menstruation 
for three consecutive periods after her removal reduced the 
scope for these disputes. As the woman’s father was charged 
with determination of her physical condition and was also 
empowered to dispose of her hand as he pleased, her husband’s 
paternity claims were balanced against her father’s favour 
and her probable return. Runaway wives made formal visits 
known as dinwan or yankwainta to their former husbands 
for fairly long periods. They could also return to resume 
permanent cohabitation if they wished. On the death of a 
woman’s former husband, she was ritually obliged to return 
to his home to be inherited by one of his lineage kin. Such 
widow-inheritance often stable unions, 
woman’s preference was taken into account. Otherwise the 


created since the 


widow simply absconded after discharging her obligations. 
Despite such elaborate formalities, secondary marriage fre- 
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ently gave rise to dispute and fighting. Paternity claims 
were one cause, the forceful abduction of wives of niendi 
lineages was another. In all instances of the latter kind, the 
ductor removed the woman without previously obtaining 
father’s approval. Such approval could not be given if 

t violated niendi regulations. This type of abduction, known 
kwak, was most common among niendi whose relations 
ide it impossible for them to be formally asak. Kwak rep 
resents marriage by capture within the tribe. It was inevit- 


companied by sharp fighting between the lineages 


‘oncerned, and _ this 


mmunities. 


immediately mobilised their respective 


Community Fights 


Community fights also arose out of disputes over land, 


inti! ind, occasionally, ritual. Inter-community kwak 
was by far the most serious cause of such fighting, which 
was pursued with spears, slings, and arrows which had not 
een poisoned. In fights within a community, only clubs, 


When 


ught aliens, spears and arrows were poisoned, and strata- 


tone nd blunt weapons were allowed. Kagoro 


ms were employed. 


\s soon as fighting broke out between lineages belonging 
different communities, the community war-horns would 
y] summoning all able-bodied males of the villages 
the scene at once. Absence was subject to bang as well as 
rn. In community fights, each village acted as a unit, 
itwithstanding lineage and moiety ties linking members to 
nemi Usually the men engaged in these community fights 
ected their efforts at their mendwang in the opposing 
nks, oiding their niendi and lineage kin. Thus, while 
ty solidarities overrode moiety and lineage obliga 


hese feuds, the fighting was canalized by inter 
ndwang relations, which, as we have seen, did not 


In consequence, when communities 


oundaries. 

ndwang Ankwei and nendwang Kpashan fought 

it other separately, and moiety contraposition was ruled 
t, the system of marriage relations which regulated 


structure and produced these internal conflicts 


lso served to regulate their form and scale. 

Con nity fights were halted as soon as possible by the 
ven f the villages involved. Each tenci went unarmed 
nto t ypen ground between the two parties, beating his 

im to cease hostilities. Neither tenci stopped first 

enq about the cause or progress of the dispute. They 
cted first to stop the fighting, and then together sought to 
ermine responsibilities and appropriate action in an effort 
con the matter. Since their interventions immediately 
halted the fighting, while their subsequent decisions often left 


tisfied, recurrent feuding often resulted. 


[{ er of the two community nienci settling a fight was 
Is iebin, his seniority was recognised, and initiative fo1 
idjudication rested with him; but he was expected to show 


1 


Tavour to that 


community of which he was not a member. 
er : ’ 
Likewise, when intra-community disputes came to the fenci, 
he wa 


least 


expected to favour that lineage with which he shared 
social 


tiebin, and if the dispute could not be amicably resolved, it 


ties. If neither of the community nienci was a 


would probably be referred to the sectional tiebin for decision 
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but could not go further, since neither of the niebin referred 


such 


matters to one another. Since the three niebin lived in 
villages separated from one another by others, inter-commu- 
nity fighting could not involve two of them simultaneously. 


since 


the widest units involved in this intra-tribal fighting 
were the local communities, fighting on a bin or moiety scale 
could not occur. Each tiebin acted as the ultimate tribunal in 
his territorial section, administering its most serious oath to 
determine responsibility. 

When disputes and fighting occurred within communities, 
lineage kinship determined its range and form. If the dis- 
putants belonged to different lineages, the dispute mobilised 
these lineages only, even though moiety differences were also 
involved. Within lineages, a similar rule regulated the extent 
of the dispute on segmentary lines. Contraposition was limited 
to the corporate groups of which the disputants were members. 
Group incorporation varied with the span of lineage relations 
involved. Third party participation was ruled out in the in- 
terests of community cohesion. The tenci and niewhop acted 
to halt inter-lineage conflicts and then to settle them. 

The distinctive features of Kagoro social structure are the 
ways in which marriage relations define and integrate political 


units. To a lesser degree, so did ritual. Kwai, bin, moiety, 


community, and tribe, all were defined in terms of exogamy, 
niendi, or nendwang. These marriage relations also regulated 
the scale and constitution of conflicting groups, serving to 
mobilise as ritual served to disperse them. Far from being a 
strictly acephalous society, Kagoro had a political structure 
which systematically inter-related certain corporate groups, 
with corporations sole, 
the priestly offices of 


niebin. Certain forms of grouping, 


such as lineages and communities, 


represented by niewhop, nienci, and 
such as moieties or bin- 
linked lineages which had corporate possibilities, only realised 
these in ritual contexts. The territorial bin which emerged as 


ritual, 


a corporate 


ibal 


corporation sole. It is 


group in in certain jural matters, and in 


inter-tr war, was itself defined by identification with a 


ue that chieftainship had no place in 
this social structure and was incompatible with it, but only 
because of the close integration of corporate groups and corpo- 
within a single system defined by alternative 


rations sole 


marriage relations, and regulated through local divisions and 
ritual principles. Thus, in differing contexts, corporate groups 
of differing base and span were contraposed, while differing 
types of corporations sole were charged with restoring har- 
mony. Conflict developed regularly between nendwang kwai 
communities, but neither between moieties, 


and between 


nienci, niebin, nor dispersed agnatic bin. The three territorial 
sections periodically co-operated in ritual and war, but, as 


units, they were never contraposed. 


The Record of Change 


In 1898, a certain man called Mungu, who belonged by 
Kamang segment of the Kalahu, a Kpashan 
lineage of Fadan Kagoro, returned from Jema’a where he 


birth to the 
had been living among Kafancan for several years. There he 
had become acquainted with chieftainship and he tried to 
persuade the people of Fadan Kagoro to adopt this institution. 
The Kagoro, who only knew of chiefs and chieftainship among 
their Hausa enemies, rejected Mungu’s suggestion with scorn. 
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Mungu died before the British first reached Kagoro in 1905.° 
When the British asked the Kagoro who was their chief, the 
Ankwei leaders replied that a man called Mungu was the 
only one who knew anything about chieftainship there, and 
that he had died recently. The British thereupon appointed 
Kaka, Mungu’s younger brother, as Tribal Chief, and later 
as District Head of Kagoro. 

The British, being familiar with chieftainship among the 
Hausa, and having found this institution highly useful in their 
administration, sought a parallel among the Kagoro, and, 
finding none, instituted it on the merest pretext. Unfamiliar 
with Kagoro customs and speech, the British used Hausa 
language and administrative models in their dealings with the 
tribe. The British officer in charge of this region, A. J. N. 
Tremearne, was stationed at Jema’a, where he was naturally 
subject to Hausa influence. On their side, the Kagoro were 
by no means convinced of British military superiority, and 
were certainly not prepared to surrender their independence 
otherwise. They regarded the British with some suspicion, 
although pleased with the defeat of the Hausa. Among the 
Kagoro, the 
things Hausa were taboo, preferred that Kaka should mediate 


Ankwei leaders, for whom cloth, iron, and all 


between the tribe and the British, certain that their ritual 
monopoly left tribal affairs in their hands. For his part, Kaka, 
who had neither personal desire for, nor experience of, chief- 
tainship, sought to play down its claims in Kagoro, while 
assuring the British that all was well. 

It was not. In 1905, the British sought to impose a nominal 


tax of 114 d. (c. 2¢) per adult male, charging Kaka with its 


d. 
collection. Both the British and the Kagoro regarded payment 
of tax as acknowledgement of British rule. As such, the tax 


was hard to collect, and, in 1910, Tremearne noted that: 


. since then, conflicts have taken place annually, and 
not under control. I had 
two patrols in 1909.7 


even vet three of the towns are 


to recommend 


He also speaks highly of Kagoro as fighters. 

Perhaps Kaka owed his survival to his ineffectiveness as 
chief. Under British pressure, he attempted to stop feuds but 
being the role of nienci. Neither could he secure 
nor put down head-hunting, despite British 


pressure to do so. In consequence, the British and the tribe 


failed, this 


tax-payment, 


were at cross purposes, and punitive military expeditions con- 
1925, the last 
sennelied to auit their rock and settle ° re a 
compelled to quit their rock and settle at its northern base. 
Thereafter routine, and the British 
were able to stop feuds and head-hunting easily. Whereas in 


of the Kagoro were finally 


tinued, untli il 


tax-collection became 
1905-1910, the British sent police and military patrols from 
Jema’a to Kagoro, by 1925, they had established police at 
Kagoro itself. 

In 1926, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald of Glasgow, Scotland, 
who were members of the Sudan Interior Mission, sought 
permission to work among the Kagoro. The administration 
warned them that the tribe was scarcely under control, and 
that the risk was on their own heads. The Archibalds none- 
theless proceeded to Kagoro, and remained there for most of 
the next twenty-four years. Until 1945, they had this mission 


6. <A. J. N. Tremearne, “Notes on Some Nigerian Headhunters,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XLII (1912), 140. 


7. Ibid., p. 140. 


field almost entirely to themselves. They wrought remarkable 
changes by peaceful persuasion and won a permanent place in 
the hearts of Kagoro. 

By 1920, the British had uncovered some of the marriage 
customs which underlay Kagoro feuds. Administrative off- 
cers then reported that: 


A girl has the right of refusal and can obtain a divorce, 
subject to her father’s consent, for he retains the legal 
power to persuade her to go back to her husband, to leave 
him, or to marry someone else. He has the right of 
possession of her children, unless her husband redeems 
them by payment of three goats each.8 


The same sources state, less clearly, that: 


. the Elders of the tribe selected as capital chief one 
of their royal blood, subject to the British Resident’s 
approval. ... Prior to the British Occupation, they had 
once appealed to the Sarkin Jema’a (Fulani Emir of 
Jema’a), as an impartial authority to settle a dispute 
concerning the appointment of a chief; but with that 
exception conducted their own affairs through councils 
of heads of families, who composed the courts and ad- 
vised the Chief. Until the beginning of the 19th century 
they had no Chief, but at that time the Kaje inflicted a 
severe defeat upon them, and exacted an annual tribute 
of two slaves. The Elders each gave a child from his 
family in rotation until a man named Gundong said that 
if he were made Chief, he would provide the tribute. 
He then struck a cotton tree, from which a young man 
and a maiden magically issued, and he founded the 
dynasty of Kagoro kings. It is related that the tree 
withered on the day of his death. The Kaje did not long 
receive their tribute, but every year subjected the de- 
faulters to a slave-raid. From this time the Kagoro 
themselves took to slave-raiding and head hunting.? 


Despite this, the writers relate that: 


...it was the duty of the Elders to settle boundaries... 
private quarrels are settled by vendetta, and the only 
crimes for which criminal punishment is meted out are 
those against religion. The High Priest or “meakwap” 
is in fact more powerful than the Chief, and it is he 
who regulates and administers trial by ordeal.!° 


The purpose of this quotation is to illustrate the type of 
competition which succession to the chieftairship on Kaka’s 
death (c. 1916) had stimulated. The officers who wrote this 
bizarre history were simultaneously publishing chieftainship 
claims. The inaccuracy and misrepresentation in their account 
were drowned in later insistence. Gundong, the first Kagoro 
chief in this version, was the maternal grandfather of the 
man who advocated this claim, and belonged to the Bafwei 
segment of the Kalahu lineage. The story-teller, Magunta, 
whose name means evil, was born of a Bafwei woman and a 
Kaninkwom father, and grew up in Kafancan which was the 
site of the British Divisional Headquarters, in Jema’a emirate. 
Mugunta spoke fluent Hausa, and knew Tremearne well. 
Tremearne, in 1912, published a drawing of certain knife- 
marks on Mugunta’s face which he claimed were unique 


8. H.F. Mathews and A. J. N. Tremearne, of. cit., p. 191. 
9. Ibid., p. 188. 
10. Ibid., p. 189. 
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“tribal” marks.!! In fact, Mugunta’s father, having already 
named him thus, and being grossly annoyed at his persistent 
theft and misconduct, slashed his cheeks in this fashion and 
drove him from Kafancan for a time. Mugunta ran to his 
mother’s lineage, the Bafwei, was assimilated as a lineage 
member there, and later became its spokesman. 

With Kaka’s death, the problem of succession to the new 
chieftainship arose. Bafwei claimants argued that the chief- 
tainship was Kalahu lineage property, and not specific to the 
Kamang. The British, drawing on their home and Hausa 
experience, preferred a close agnatic kinsman of Kaka, either 
a brother or son. Since Bafwei and Kamang are unrelated, 
although both segments of a single kwai, Bafwei claims ac- 
cordingly required independent bases, and these were supplied 
by histories of ninetenth century Bafwei rulers. More of this 
was to come later. 

After the British had brought the Kagoro down from the 
rock, they set up a local jail, court, police force, and District 
Office, under the Chief as District Head. The tribal chief, 
who was a lone individual in Kaka’s day, became the head 
of a potentially effective organization. The chief’s activities 
were extended as his effectiveness increased and his depart- 
mental duties widened. The more important villages were 
each placed under chiefs who were responsible for order and 
tax-collection there, and had scribes and ward-heads to assist 
them. The Ankwei, who still controlled tribal affairs, and 


who were content to ignore the chiefs in any matter which 
did not directly lead to British intervention, allowed almost 
all village chiefs to be drawn from Kpashan, and then pro- 


ceeded to nullify their claims by ritual means. 

In 1928, the government anthropologist, Dr. C. K. Meek, 
visited Kagoro, during investigations among tribes of this 
cultural group. Meek had very few days in Kagoro, and no 
knowledge of the language. Accordingly, he relied on those 
locals who spoke fluent Hausa, and especially on Mugunta, 
who had by then returned to Kagoro as senior policeman. 
Meek’s connection with Mugunta was recognised by Kagoro 
from the photographs of Mugunta’s family in Meek’s pub- 
lished account.!2 Mugunta, by this time, had had some ex- 
perience as informant to anthropologically minded officials, 
and he clearly took advantage of this role to persuade Meek 
that the Bafwei had always provided Kagoro with their chief, 
who was appointed by Kajuru or Jema’a, that he was directly 
descended from this chief and had certain insignia, such as 
swords, to prove it, while the Kamang were interlopers. Other 
tales include one to the effect that, whenever a Kagoro 
brought home an enemy’s skull, the entire tribe celebrated 
by a week’s feast and dancing outside the hut of the Bafwei 
tribal chief. No Kagoro ever heard of this, including the 
Bafwei candidate with whom these claims were discussed in 


1950. 
According to Meek: 


. the tribe had no central organization until it came 
under the influence of the Kacicere Habe of Kajuru— 
from whom the sword which is the emblem of chieftain- 
ship was originally obtained.'3 





ll, A. J. N. Tremearne, of. cit., p. 149, and plate XIX, fig. 15. 


12. C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, Kegan Paul, 
London, 1931, pp. 90-100, plates X and XI. 


13. Ibid., p. 96. 





Since Kacicere were Kajuru serfs, it is unlikely that they had 
power to appoint tribal chiefs; moreover, since each village 
contained one lineage holding such a sword, it could not be 
the insignia of tribal chieftainship. 

At one time or another, as we have seen, Kagoro chieftain- 
ship has been derived from the influence of Kajuru, Jema’a, 
Kacicere, or Kaje. Only in 1949 did the British administration 
accept the view that “the Chief is not a traditional entity.’”’!4 
The confusion which underlay and helped to perpetuate the 
legend of Kagoro chieftainship probably arose over boundaries. 
Only of late were the Kafancan recognised as a separate 
“tribe,” a distinct political group, not part of Kagoro proper. 
In discussing Kagoro, Meek does not distinguish these Kafan- 
can. Even now, the Kaninkwom also lack official recognition. 
It} is thus easy to understand how officials, learning of 
chieftainship among the Kafancan (Kagoro) who were under 
Jema’a rule, assumed its extension to the independent Kagoro 
of the rock. As a native of Kafancan and a resident in Kagoro, 
Mugunta controlled all the data necessary to elaborate this 
theme. In doing so, he provides a revealing example of the 
modes of political competition encouraged by foreign domina- 
tion. 

In 1930, when Kaka’s successor died, Meek’s informant, 
Mugunta, was duly appointed chief by the British administra- 
tion. A hectic period followed. Mugunta determined to rule 
Kiagoro strongly after his own misconception of Hausa chief- 
tainship. He had a tobacco pipe cut from a mahogany tree. It 
was about ten feet long, and was borne ahead of him on the 
shoulders of two men, so that he could smoke as he walked. 
Everyone who brewed beer was ordered to send him two large 
potfuls before drinking it themselves. More importantly, 
Mugunta determined to break the Ankwei power. On various 
pretexts he had two Ankwei nienci publicly whipped and 
persuaded the tiebin of Atswan at Kpak that from time im- 
memorial Atswan had supplied the tribal chief priest, just 
as Bafwei had supplied the tribal chief. With Atswan support, 
he then proceeded to punish other Ankwei village priests and 
lineage heads, especially for opposing Atswan claims. After 
thus breaking Ankwei ritual dominance, Mugunta tried to 
remodel the relation between chief and people on Hausa- 
Fulani lines as he conceived them. A series of exactions, levies, 
judicial miscarriages, corvée turnouts, whippings, jailings, and 
fines took place, until the population fled from sight and 
earshot whenever Mugunta appeared. Some Kagoro at this 
time emigrated to Jema’a. All older folk remember these 
years as a period of acute disorder. 


Chief vs. Priests 


The Ankwei reacted to Mugunta’s pressure by means of a 
new cult. Shortly before Mugunta’s accession and for most 
of his reign, Kagoro suffered severe locust infestation. A 
Jaba-type spirit-representation cult was introduced. It was 
established in each village as the sole means of driving out 
current evils, such as locusts. The spirit, Imbwheh, was 
represented by a masked dancer, and had its special shrine, 
ritual, and police force. The cult-head in each community was 
usually a younger brother of the community fenci. Fears of 





14. C. W. Cole, Report on Land Tenure in Zaria Province, Gov- 
ernment Printer, Kaduna, 1949, p. 13. 
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ess Imbwheh was « | counterbal Changes in Tribal Government 
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r. E to produce tax. An administrative reorganizatior 
ft : \] wed. The Bafwei were discredited and Mugunta’s su 
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eligion in peace. Many pagan Kagoro attributed tl 
scue to the Mission, and conversion increased rapid] 
. ' Briti forestall further disorders, sent down son 
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: miles away. Some people who shifted to the new Mission 
vith Gwuni did so through political sympathy with him, 
was ac thers because they found the rigorous discipline of the 
deteri §.]. M. irksome. Gwuni had tried to win S. I. M. support 
inta for | for his candidacy, but failed before he seceded. His followers 
nization | shen declared publicly that the new Mission had promised 
ss support Gwuni’s claim for the chieftainship, and enjoyed 
Kagoro | sreater prestige among the Europeans than the S. I. M. 
eh vw Gwuni also enjoyed important Hausa support for his claims 
lt Kagoro and Zaria. 
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spent his first year secu power 
ed tl | ler his predecessors, the tribal court had lost ground 
ipidly. | village-chiefs who adjudicated local issues under the idda law 
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ira, ribal court became the sole tribunal administering Provincial 
Brit w over those offences, such as theft, which by statute were 
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vious] enci. As the tribal court extended its operations, the juri 
S CO on of these community courts dwindled until only offence 
kind were brought before them. Feuds no longer 
Sagor curred, having been put down by the British. Evasion of 
, law e current problen 
a 3 The v chief was greatly disturbed to find himself, und 
tart t of his appointment, a statutory autocrat in charge 
wi the Kagoro tribe. Remembering Mugunta’s reign and 
cae Hausa dominance under Mugunta’s successor, M. Gwamma 
trip set him it the twin task ot establishing conditions which 
— ld nentiy prevent their recurrence. His first step 
tu o re-establish the tribal court, bringing all village chiefs 
‘d o it under himself as chairman. Weekly meetings were 
pul eld, and the law was applied consistently throughout the 
nt | ibal irea. 
; a After being in office one vear, the new chief summoned : 
wane Tribal Council. It first met on 10th August 1946, and cor 
sted of twenty-five members with the ene as chairman. 
mn tne | Oo! ight official ly recognised vil e-he: ids ¢ 
- n¢ Sechaiii along two village evs cates, one ot ee 
Istric vas a ritually senior man, the other a young literate. The 
of the hief opened this inaugural meeting as follows: 
chi I 
fi The thing h I wish from you in the counsel that we 
the will r¢ holding together every six months is that you 
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einen cerning myself or some Native p Pk eon official, 
fo o1 pein which does not seem to you to be right. Pu 
chief all fear aside, because this meeting together is for you to 
pol! state your desires. !6 
ritisl Min 1 fees ie rere recorded ; 1 are ke . A hoe 
tes of the meetings were recorded and are kept in the 
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August 1947, the 


1 legislation and had decided 


mye in 


lready passed loca 





idate to meet mae thereafter. 
ssi0n lhe new chief then set about experimenting with a com 
wit munity council in his own village, Fadan Kagoro. The con- 
other 
than : ; oo; 

16. Minutes of the Kagoro Tribal Council, District Office, Kagoro, 


1946-1959. References to Council discussions which follow are based 
on these minutes. 
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its of this village council were the local Awai, each 


segment of which sent a re 


stituent un 


yn, while the village- 
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chief acted as chairman, and his scribe kept the council 


minutes. 
proposing 


chief took his next step, 


hould elect 


In February 1950, the 
that the Tribal Council Ministers or De 


in|charge of such matters as trade, education, forestry 


*puties 
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cattle, and farmlands. These ministers 


‘sponsible to the Council for their administration, 
and obtaining assistance 
the chief 


deputies, 
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Hiausa technical staff. At the following meeting, the Pia 
led that the local Hausa settlement and the Christians 
hould each have one representative on it. 
In June 1950, the chief told me of his plan to establish 
ouncils in every village, since that at Fadan Kagoro had 
yroved so s 1C¢ ful. In November 1950 vhen he put this 
uggestion befe he Tribal Council, it was eagerly ac- 
ented ind swiftly ual nto to At that time, the creat 
majority of Kagoro women were pagan and went about nude 
g of old. Men wore |] het cloth. Even so, in 
y5() \ I ne n i nd ne ¢ or the people 
ve Missior lh ts, and at least one-half of the children 
attended Mission school, where the teaching had alway 
een conducted in Hausa until 1950 when English was intro- 


duced. The Kagor then on the brink of remarkable 


dey elopme! ts. 


Through the Tribal Council, the chief had instituted 


1 e 
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A } . : : . 
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oO som con nsus on such matters, aecision voulk DE post 

yoned in ord hat village representatives could have a 

hance to canvass opinion in their homes. This course was also 


followed when one village proposed some action whi 


1 a *} < es ] —_ 

involved the whole tribe. In 1950, I witnessed some effects 
of this consultative process. One morning the tribe turned 
out under its chief and built a motorable road four miles long 


rom Tum to Fadan Kagoro in four hours. The Tum dele 


ites h id pre\ iously propose | this road, t! e ( ‘ouncil h id then 
discussed it in their villages and signified approval. The chief 
jad marked out the road, subdividing it into lengths of 100 
feet each, and had asked his village-chiefs to send enough men 


length. The 
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government’s permission, 


1950, 


school, and, having 
was about to start the when I left. By 


work the spread 


of Christian monogamy had greatly increased the burden on 
housewives, some of aes now had to shoulder food-process- 


ing and child-bearing duties continuously. The chief saw that 
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the threshing and milling of grain formed a large part of the 
women’s load, and arranged to introduce grain mills to 
Kagoro. In 1959, there were several such. 


The Middle Zone League 


In December 1950, the MacPherson constitutional pro- 
posals came into effect by a series of elections throughout 
Nigeria. This event opened the road to Nigerian independence 
unit containing three Regional Governments, 
1 the Northern one was the most powerful. These 


as a federal 


of whicl 


elections revealed the weakness of the pagan tribes of this 
Northern Region most starkly. The pagans had no political 
ee 


who 


tion to represent their interests, whereas the Muslims, 
1 tl the 


dominated the North, had an effective party in 
Northern People’s Congress. 


Within a 


ment of the 


year, on Kagoro initiative, a new political move- 
tribes had been established. Its head- 
an excellent communications centre, 


“pagan” 


Jos, 


the site of the 


quarters were at 


and first conference. The new movement, 
known as the Middle Zone League, sought to establish a 
fourth Nigerian Region, the Middle Zone, the peoples of 
which mainly 
affinities, while differing sharply from the Muslims who had 
been their historic enemies. The inaugural meeting of this 
Middl together, for the first time in 
history, gates of ninety-eight pagan tribes, and these men 
elected Pastor David Lot of the Kagoro S. I. M. as president. 


a : . 
The second conference, 


were sharing cultural and linguistic 


nacan 
pagan, 


Zon 


] 


e 
i€ 


gue brought 


Lea: 
+ 


] 
ae 


which was held in Kagoro, drew an 
y primitive cultural 
level in less than fifty years, the 
Kagoro had developed sufficiently to take the lead in estab- 


regiona 


even larger attendance. From a remarkabl 


1 


anda trib organization, 


political movement which transcended 


rihal houndar 
tribal Doundaries 


, and which, even today, after years of mis- 


management, remains an important influence in Nigerian 


ge.° 
politics. 


The secret of Kagoro’s successful development is the redefi- 


nition of ed out by M. Gwamma through 


iter Maho ae 
chiettainship c 





established. The institution of chieftainship, 

introduced by the Briti 

Kagoro social str 
ically. 


express this dramati 


the councils hx 
sh, was initially incompatible with 
The of Mugunta’s reign 
Under the present chief, the ele- 


ucture. events 





ments of this structural incompatibility have been identified 
and removed, and other elements have been introduced in 
their place to foster an indivisible integration of chieftainship 


and tribe. 


important 


and the Tribal Covrt, are the 
to the 
all power compatible with his responsi 


» new Councils, 


integrative institutions; and these 


chief has transferred 


most 


bility as Tribal Executive under the Regional Government. 
His personal influence now greatly exceeds his official author- 
ity. By democratising the chieftainship exhaustively, its in- 
i structure has been achieved, and the 


tegration with tribal 


take united action in internal reforms or ex- 
1°] 
I1Ke, 


tribe can now 


ternal affairs a To attribute recent Kagoro developments 
to the increasing tempo of Nigerian political change is thus 
mistaken, as their comparison with the Kadara and other 
Northern tribes makes clear. Some of these tribes retain the 
same political and social conditions today as in 1950;17 others 


17. M. G. Smith, Secondary Marriage and Social Change: A Com- 


parative Analysis, unpublished ms., 1960. 


exhibit some changes, but scarcely on the same scale and level 
as Kagoro. 

At the meeting of the Tribal Council in May 1951, the 
local leader of the Middle Zone League explained its aims 
and organization to the Council, so that members could do 
likewise in their villages. At a special meeting two months 
later, when the Council was addressed by a visiting Divi- 
sional Officer from Zaria, it demanded Kagoro’s transfer to 
the Plateau Province, threatening to withhold tax unless this 
was done. Kagoro’s desire to quit Zaria Province at this time 
drew its urgency from a surprising boundary decision, by 
which the tribe lost much of their small reserve territory to 
the Kaje and so to Zaria emirate. Recognising that the Emir 
of Zaria’s influence with the British outweighed their own, 
and fearing to risk further decisions of this kind, the Kagoro 
sought transfer to another Province. To prevent violence in 
these conditions, the chief had to exercise his utmost personal 
influence. 


Changes in Marriage Regulations 


At the normal Council meeting in August 1951, the dis- 
cussion focussed on more fundamental matters, namely, 
bridewealth and marriage. A proposal that, in future, primary 
marriage should be ratified by bridewealth paid in cash 
rather than by the long traditional exchanges, was referred 
back to village councils for their views. The proposal specified 
two distinct levels of bridewealth: one for girls who had not 
completed Standard 4 in the primary schools, and the other 
for those who had. The terms of this proposal showed Kagoro 
appreciation of education, and their emphasis on educational 
equality of the sexes. Village councils, constituted on a lineage 
basis, were especially suited to decide this question which 
directly assumed and involved lineage interests and structure. 
It is difficult to conceive any alternative council constitution 
which could provide equal assurance for such legislation. 
These village councils supported the proposal unanimously, 
and debate centred on the amounts of the alternative bride- 
wealths. In its meeting of 28th December, 1951, the Tribal 
Council decided that, in future, bridewealth of £10 was due 
for unmarried girls lacking Standard 4 certificates, and £15 
for those having them or higher ones. When the chief, as 
chairman, enquired how soon this rule should come into 
effect, the Council set New Year’s Day, 1952, three days 
off, as the date. Careful enquiry in 1959 failed to reveal any 
instances in which this rule had either been challenged or 
evaded amongst the Kagoro.!8 Instead, by 1955, the Tribal 
Council was proposing a conference of all tribes which prac- 
tised secondary marriage and had been affected by the 1934 
idda \aw, in order that the Kagoro solution of both these 
problems could be put before them for study. The chief passed 
on this suggestion to the Provincial authorities, but no such 
conference was ever called, and, in 1959, I found increased 
disturbance among Kadara, where secondary marriage and 
idda obligations conflict, while Kagoro was quite free of this. 

Although Kagoro marriage reforms have abolished infant 
betrothal, and have so redefined the rights of fathers and 
husbands in women that if unions break down divorce is both 
inevitable and unavoidable while secondary marriage is im- 


18. Ibid. 
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the traditional framework of inter-lineage niendt, 
nendwang, and bin relations persists, together with those prin- 


possible, 
if 


ciples described above, by which nendwang was regulated. 
Thus, remarriage at Kagoro is still restricted by moiety, line- 
age, and community obligations, and occurs within the context 
f traditional nendwang relations. Although the Tribal Court, 
registered observance of idda, lacks power to prevent 
remarrying as they wish, the fathers or guardians of 


having 
women 
these women, by refusing to accept bridewealth from suitors 
ineligible under traditional rules of niendi and nendwang, do 
forestall such unions, and thus preserve Kagoro lineage units 
and interrelations. Since the decision to abandon the old 
marriage forms and preambles was made by men representing 
lineages and communities, the preservation of these basic social 
have been a tacit precondition of change. Only 
Kagoro find that their traditional organization, 


units may 

when the 

defined by nendwang and niendi relations, is no longer essen- 

tial for effective corporate action are they likely to legitimate 

remarriage within communities and across niendi lines. Even 

then, we can expect that Awai will persist as exogamous 
. 


lineages practising internal widow-inheritance. 


The Federated Native Administration 

In 1954, the Tribal Council elected its 
departmental “ministers,” expanding their functions also. 
That year, the Kagoro were transferred to Plateau Province, 
ind were then linked with the independent Jaba and Moroa 
tribes in a Federated Native Ad 
unit and headquarters in Jema’a. The Fulani Emir of Jema’a, 


second set of 


cration having its largest 
then over ninety years old, objected strenuously to this asso- 
ciation: but in the end he was overruled, since relations be- 
tween these independent tribes and the new Divisional Office 
established among the Kaje at Zonkwa, in Zaria emirate, 
had proven unsatisfactory. The Federation of Kagoro, Jaba, 
Moro 
a common 
solution to the problems of political administration 

the increasing intransigence of the Emir of 
he expanding power of the 


ind Jema’a, as a larger Native Administration having 
treasury and departmental system, provided the 
simple 
presented by 
Zaria, on the one hand, and by t 
Middle Zone movement on the other. As soon as the new 


Jema’a Federation was established, the entire unit was trans- 
ferred in to Zaria Province with which it was more closely 
linked by history and communications. This took place in 


i e¢ 
1955. 
The Emir of Jema’a quite wisely opposed the new Federa- 
tion because of the restriction it would impose on his auto- 
cratic rule. Kagoro’s membership in the new unit encouraged 
pagans, subject to Jema’a but culturally allied to Kagoro, to 
further reforms. Since Jema’a emirate is over- 
non-Muslim, its federation with Kagoro, Moroa, 
and Jaba in 1954 could herald its elimination as a separate 
] 


political unit in the near future. Moreover, Kagoro influence 


press fo 
whelmin 


as the Federation grows, and Muslim Jema’a in- 
declines correspondingly. By 1959, the Federated 


increases 
fluence 

N. A. had a common council, consisting of the Emir and 
Tribal Chiefs, together with certain councillors charged with 
supervision of departmental and treasury affairs, development, 
and law. The Federated N. A. police was under a Kagoro, 
together with certain other joint concerns. The Federal N. A. 


Court, which administers tribal and provincial law and which 
functions as an appeal court for all units of the Federation 
on such matters, had three “pagan” chiefs on its bench, to- 
gether with the Emir of Jema’a. In May 1959, when the 
Chief of Kagoro was up-graded to the Second Class, the 
Emir of Jema’a lost his last remaining title to local leader- 
ship, namely, precedence of rank. Their remarkable political 
unity and relatively high educational standards have given 
the Kagoro the lead in Jema’a federal affairs. The political 
pressure which they developed through the Middle Zone 
movement gave rise to this N. A. Federation as a direct 
Kagoro have 
which 


result. Through this federal association, the 
simultaneously separated from Zaria, 
seemed to threaten their independence, and they have won 


themselves 


an increased outlet for their energies. 

Since Kagoro joined the Jema’a Federation, its chief has 
delegated his judicial and administrative functions in Kagoro 
to |a deputy who reports to him and to the Tribal Council 
alike. The arrangement works very well, and has the full 
confidence of the people. The chief attends Tribal Council 
meetings as chairman, and is always available for consulta- 
tion, advice, and complaints when he is in Kagoro; but, as a 
member of the Northern House of Chiefs, the Jema’a Federa- 
tion, the Privy Council, and various Regional Committees, 
he|is unavoidably absent from Kagoro for much of the time. 
The appointment of a deputy to administer local affairs is 
thus inevitable; and the success of this innovation is excellent 
proof of the degree to which the constitutional reforms it 
presupposes have become an integral part of Kagoro govern- 
ment and society. The people are now quite familiar with 
tribal administration, and the chief has now fully divested 
himself of all autocratic power. 


Kagoro currently New Year 
partly, perhaps, in honour of the Scottish missionary to whom 


the celebration has a partly 


celebrate as the tribal fete, 
they owe so much. Nonetheless, 
Hausa form, allegiance to the tribal chief being then declared 
by a galloping charge. The tribe assembles to watch this event, 
but women, being mainly naked, formerly remained on the 
outskirts of the crowd. In 1953, the chief decided privately 
to| promote the status of women by persuading them to wear 
cloth. He asked his younger sister to provide clothes for a 
fair number of women, giving her money for this purpose. 
This was done without breaking the secret, and these women 
were given prominent places in the 1954 New Year parade. 
At the next New Year celebration, very few naked women 
were seen, and, in 1959, I 
Kagoro’s example was quickly followed by nearby tribes, and 
today the Kaje, Katab, Jaba, Kamantan, Ikulu and other of 
this cultural group are mainly clothed. This case illustrates 


saw no naked women at all. 


the chief’s influence and the way in which it is used. It also 
illustrates Kagoro influence on the less-educated surrounding 
tribes. By 1959, about sixty percent of the Kagoro were 
Christian, and over eighty percent of the school-age children 
were then in local primary schools. On this educational basis, 
the tribe intended to establish its own secondary school. 
Kagoro’s rapid development contrasts sharply with the 
affairs of the Middle Zone movement which it initiated. At 
first, this movement provided the only serious opposition to 
the Muslim party, the Northern People’s Congress. In the 
second elections, under the MacPherson constitution, Middle 
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radically, the supraordinate powers of chieftainship wer 
latent rather than manifest. Even when the British had estab 
ished control and appointed Mugunta, the Kagoro respons 
to autocratic chieftainship was an equally autocratic cult, I; 
the resulting struggle, the status of traditional priestly co1 
porations was redefined, and so was the chieftainship. Under 
Mugunta’s immed 
+] 


fine the chieftainship further, bringing it closer to their Haus 





model, and for this purpose they introduced Hausa staff. The 


Kagoro reaction was to put M. Gwamma into the Distri 


Office as scribe, and, in this capacity, he was their true repre- 


entative. In short, even with Hausa assistance, the Britis! 


Pe + } 


an quite ac lieve their aim. When the chieftains] p next 





fell vacant, the tribe demanded M. Gwamma as chief, and 
short while, he so r ved the new office, that he h 
since been able to turn over his local role to a deputy, tl 
returning to the people, through a new council structure, t! 
essential powers initially exercised through communit 


ewhop, nienci, and kwai. Notably the units redefined in this 


ro of change are corporations sole, such as the priest] 
ofhx 1 chieftainship, rather than corporate groups such 


communities or kwai. Even when the council acted to reo1 


marria patterns, it left the Awaz and communiti¢ 
tare. A Pees ees chee tad 
ntac le power of niebin and niencit was not simply lef 
wane under Mission influence, but was really broken by tl 
sritish and finally by Mugunta. Since the present chief s 
sie . Seige 
ned his office that the original correspondence of Kago1 
government and society was restored—although 1 nev 
form and at a new level—the tribe has acted a unit 


yn to Zaria, the Northern People’s Congress, and t 





Each phase of this remarkably clear and rapid _ politi 
levelopment has involved the following three elements: 1 
“e sie . ] 

l I oO! n essential status in the vovernmenta vster 
hange in the tribe’s external context; and new forms 
+ . ] dn hen ice . . + + 
political competition reflecting new principles of segmen 
‘ontraposition.!? Recapitulation to illustrate these points 
! possible here. The principal internal status changes 
Terred t ove involve Kagoro priesthood and chieftains! 
s ive already been recited. Thi princip 
Bere 
) ontex e from the British entrance an 
fall and restoration of Hausa power. 


As recards tl] ne let e “hz vee ana, Ee n lac of 
S re irds tne connexion between Changes in tne mode ) 


tical competition and in the bases of contraposition, the 
ord is equally clear. Kagoro political development sin 
1905 shows five clear phases, each of which is marked | 
hese two elements. In the first phase, Bafwei sought the new 
office of chief on quasi-historical grounds, appealing ove! 


heads of the tribe to the dominant British. The new insti 


a a oae 1] 


the local priesthood, and the conflict was quite open. In 


ase, the Kagoro directly confronted the Hausa whos 


presence in the local administration threatened their inde 


pendence and subverted their chief’s. In the fourth phase, 


19. M. G. Smith, “On Segmentary Lineage Systems,” Journal of the 


Royal Anthropological Institute, LXXXVI (1956), part 2, pp. 54-55 
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ate successors, the British sought to rede- 


ion itself provided the new principle of contraposition. In 


1ase, under Mugunta, the chieftainship challenged 
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the Bafwei candidate for chieftainship sought support from 
the Missions as well as the Hausa. In the fifth, and final, 
phase, the Kagoro allied themselves with other tribes to con- 
front the now dominant Muslims politically. The Middle 
Zone League and the Jema’a Federation are both instances of 
this current phase. But, before either of these new associations 
could develop, the tribal government and society had once 
more become fully identified. 

A careful chronological analysis of this record shows that 
the processes by which political change has occurred at 
Kagoro have a constant form. First, there is a change in the 
system’s external context, then a redefinition of some internal 
status, then a further development in modes of competition 
linked with the new principles of contraposition available. 
Each phase forms a limited sequence of this kind, which has 
introduced further changes. The only repetitive elements in 
this inclusive process of change are those which regulate the 
process and give it a constant structure. These elements have 
just been itemised. Their interrelation is governed by the 
principle that the order in which the elements of a system 


hange under conditions of equal pressure varies inversely 
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with their significance for the persistence of the system in its 


- 
current form.?° 


As we have seen, initially, the basic unit in Kagoro govern- 
ment and society were the lineages and communities. These 
units have retained their original status and form unchanged. 
Priesthood and chieftainship, the two competing types of 
corporation sole, have both undergone changes, the one dis- 
placing the other, and subsequently revising its status. If 
government is a type of status order, changes in its form 
cannot occur apart from changes in its constituent status- 
units and their interrelations. Moreover, such changes as do 
take place, can then only occur in an order consistent with 
the relative structural significance of the elements involved. 
The pressures applied on corporate groups at Kagoro have 
been less than those focussed on corporations sole, despite the 
idda ruling. Even so, the principle stated above applies. The 
more basic a system-element, the more resistant it is to change, 
the less central it is for the system, the more easily can it 


change. 
20. M. G. Smith, Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950, International 


African Institute, London, 1960, chapter 8. 
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Traditional! Authority and Social Action 


in 


Former British West Africa 


St. Clair Drake* 


A multi-dimensional revolution is sweeping the continent 


of Africa in this, the second half of the twentieth century. 
Economic, social, and political changes are occurring at a 


pace which evokes the politicians’ metaphors such as “‘a raging 
” or prop! Africa: Continent 


hurricane, 1etic book titles such as 


of the Future. The social and economic factors underlying 


this process of chang« 


were isolated and analyzed by 


of sociologists and anthropologists prior to the outbreak of 
the series of political explosions which have occurred during 
the past ten years!'—“Positive Action” in the Gold Coast; 
Mau Mau in Kenya; Defiance Campaigns in South Africa; 


riot and rebellion in the Congo. Few social scientists, however, 


realized the extent to which a political revolution was matur- 


ing, or foresaw the extent to which new social formations 





political parties, cliques of radical intellectuals, and 
] 


} 
pressure groups based upon sentiment and interest—woulc 


lize out of the social process and become catalysts of 


cry stal 








change as well as independent factors in a complicated process 
of social disorganization and reorganization. 

Once the g nationalist upsurge had occurred, however, 
it became grist for the mill of the political scientists, some 


1 


of whom have addressed themselves to the problem with skill 





and insight. Comparative analyses and case studies of 
political action i have begun to appear, and the 
groundwork is being laid for a sociology of African politics. 


In the meanwhil ‘riptive studies of various aspects of 


the political process may provide raw material for analysis as 


which can be 


Is the 


refined for more thorough 
research and analysis. Thi raison détre for this brief 


which involves a small portion of West Africa. 


study 


The Shift 
All of the 


territories in West Africa are now sovereign states or have 
] 


in Power in West Africa 


former British and French colonies and trust 


entered upon the final stages of transition toward independ- 


ence. The process began in 1952, when Kwame Nkrumah 


* Dr. St. Clair Drake is Professor of Sociology at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois and Visiting Professor of Sociology at 
University College of Ghana. He is co-author, with Horace Cayton, 
of the classic study, Black Metropolis. 


1. See, e.g., B. Malinowski, Dynamics of Culture Change; Monica 
Hunter, Reaction to Conquest; G. Balandier, Sociologie Actuellé 
d'Afrique Noire; and the publications of the Rhodes-Livingstone In- 
stitute, particularly the works of Max Gluckman and Clyde Mitchell. 


2. Note David Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition and James S. 


Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism as examples. 


a number 


became the first African Prime Minister of the Gold Coast. 
er five years of quasi-independence, the Gold Coast became 
fully independent in 1957, and was renamed Ghana. Inde- 
pendence then followed rapidly for Guinea, Senegal, Soudan, 
and ‘Togoland. Now Nigeria, with its thirty-five million 
inhabitants, will become independent in 1960, Sierra Leone 
following in 1961, while the tiny colony of Gambia is making 
constitutional changes and discussing its future. The Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Niger, and the Upper Volta are currently 


negotiating with France for an independent status. All of the 





leaders of West African states are talking of “closer union,” 
and Ghana’s prime minister is stressing the desirability of 
merging the West African territories into a single state. 
The entire West African area is poised for “a leap into 
The Twentieth Century.” In each territory, plans are being 
made and implemented for the expansion of educational and 
health facilities, for the improvement of agriculture, and for 
trialization. There is recognition everywhere, 


eventual indus 


too, of the fact that the new governments will have to meet 
the rising level of popular expectations if they are to survive 
after the high emotional pitch of the “anti-imperialist strug- 
gle’ and the unifying force of “a common enemy” have 
diminished. The term “socialism” has become a popular verbal 
symbol of the promised welfare state. 

In each territory, power has shifted from the hands of a 
governor and his civil-servant bureaucracy into the hands of 
an African prime minister and his cabinet of ministers repre- 
senting a mass political party which elects both the executive 
and the legislators. Since party machines depend upon the 
support of a mass of illiterate voters, a skillful use of per- 
sonal, visual, and verbal symbols is necessary to organize 
consent and to legitimatize the new rulers and the conciliar 
institutions. Most leaders consider “strong government” a 
necessity for attaining development goals. 

The new elite has inherited a skein of knotty problems 
from the colonial regimes. Not the least important of these 
problems is that of how to secure effective collective action 
on the part of a bewildering diversity of ethnic groups at 
varied levels of economic development and social complexity, 
and with differential degrees of exposure to, and acceptance 
of, Western values. No colonial regime ever tried to solve 
this problem through the instrumentality of representative 
government. The new elite, however, is trying to do so. 
The presence of a “traditional order” presents problems as 
well as opportunities. 
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The Structure of Traditional Authority 


In each of these states, Western-type executive, judicial, 
nd legislative institutions exist side by side with “traditional” 
nstitutions—familial, religious, economic, and political.> A 
process of adjustment and fusion of these two types of political 
ind social institutions is evident everywhere, a process which 
began in the days of colonial rule and which still remains. 
[his process is inexorable and irreversible. 

While local and regional variations exist throughout West 
Africa, it is possible to construct an ideal-type formulation 
of the major characteristics of “traditional authority” as it 
existed prior to colonial contact: 


|) The controls of kinship groups were basic. Within kinship 
(family, extended family, or clan), although 
had 


judicial authority, there was a wide measure of discussion 


groups 


lineage or clan leaders extensive executive and 


and consultation by adults of both sexes when crucial 
decisions were involved. Legislation was not a primary 
issue. The rules of life were largely set by custom. Dis 
cussion centered around the expediency of concrete actions 
the 


within framework of customary rules; rules were 


reinforced by sacred sanctions. 
) At the 


other wielders of authority and power might come from 


village or town level, even though “chiefs” o1 
designated families or clans, the commoners often had 
some say about the selection of individuals, or where they 
did not, they frequently had the power to oust them. 


Wher 


it was often vested in representatives of kin or ‘‘ward”’ 


this power was not directly given to the populace, 


groups, elders, or other types of councils. Decisions— 
executive, judicial, and legislative—when taken by chiefs 
were normally decisions by “‘chiefs-in-council,” not their 
lone dictatorial decisions. Chiefs had ritual power as well 
as political power. 


3) In the more complexly organized societies, covering wider 
geographical areas, there were “tiers’’ of political power. 
Sometimes a paramount chief existed as a ritual and 
political head, over subordinate groups of chiefs who 
formed his council, and these, in turn, were the repre- 
sentatives of groups of villages and clans whose interests 
they were inclined to protect, and which they sometimes 
represented as delegates. 


4) Among some West African peoples, corporate groups ex- 
isted which served as checks upon the abuse of power by 
chiefs. Cases in point would be the asafo groups or 
mmerante among the Akan peoples; or some of the so- 
called “‘secret societies” in various places, one of the best 
known of which was the Pozo Society among some of the 
Sierra Leonian and Liberian tribes. Where the political 
power of cults and societies was not direct, such institu- 
tions always influenced political decision-making in- 

directly. 





Succinct surveys of traditional institutions in English-speaking 
West Africa may be found in the Ethnographic Survey Series of the 
International African Institute, edited by Daryll Forde. Surveys are 
ongge for the peoples of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra 

eone. 
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Autocrats occasionally subverted this primitive democracy, 
and there were, of course, undemocratic elements in tradi- 
tional African societies. Nearly all West African societies 
were characterized by a heavy male bias even when they were 
matrilineal, and many of them placed limitations upon the 
rights of “strangers” or had depressed strata as an integral 
part of their structure. The prevailing ethos put the accent 
upon age as a primary attribute of power holders, and, there- 
fore, limited the full utilization of intellectual talent or the 
verve of youth. 

The prevalence of animistic beliefs and of a mystical atti- 
tude toward nature inhibited social innovation as well as 
technical inventions, while the widespread belief in witch- 
craft (juju) introduced an element of tension into group life 
that is not present in interpersonal relations in those cultures 
where the source of evil is located in a devil who exists outside 
the boundaries of the social group, or where one’s destiny is 
attributed to Providence, Fate, the planets, or ‘‘accident.” 

Finally, no elements were present in these societies leading 
toward self-generated change in the direction of individualism 
and equalitarianism, as was the case in the capitalistic and 
rationalistic societies of Europe and America. African societies 
had to wait for the introduction of such elements from with- 
out. Traditional authority operated to buttress all of these 
conservative tendencies, for the merging of ritual and secular 
power (whether it resided in lineage elders or in chiefs and 
kings) stabilized the society by inhibiting social change. 

However, there are some observers and leaders who feel 
that, at the rural local level, the still viable communal ethos 
of, African cultures brings powerful reinforcement to the 
carrying out of contemporary development plans, and that 
the existence of extended family obligations obviates the neces- 
sity for devising elaborate social security systems. They would 
strive to retain these features, which are sometimes referred 
to as aspects of ‘African Socialism.” 

The old pattern of mandated authority and of frequent 
consultations between leaders and the led is also frequently 
cited as a feature worth preserving; but the new imperatives 
of budget making or the provision of sanitary services and 
village planning, require a degree of speed and efficiency of 
administration with which prolonged deliberation and a sys- 
tem of “going back” for consultation before taking action is 
inconsistent. Few defenders of African traditional societies 
would contend that they can cope with the totality of demands 
imposed by the goals of democratization and modernization. 


Traditional Authority and Colonial Rule 


Colonial rule in West Africa began less than two hundred 
years ago despite over five hundred years of trade relations 
with Europe and America, and of contact with missionaries 
among coastal peoples. Native rulers, even along the coast, 
preserved their hegemony throughout most of this period and 
a process of state-building, similar to that which occurred in 
post-neolithic Mesopotamia, began throughout the whole area 
bounded on the north and east by the Niger River. A pattern 
of “traditional authority” had become stabilized in this entire 
area by 1840, involving three “tiers” of political structure: 


a) A few “royal families” and their retainers exercising 
sovereignty over relatively large areas which included the 
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ancestral homeland of the specific ethnic group from Throughout West Africa, traditional authority has sur. { 

° s . . . . . . e . “mL? 6.99 te a on 
which the ruler came and the territory of tributary ethnic vived the impact of colonial rule. ‘Chiefs,’ the traditional } 


groups (e.g., the Asantehene in Ashanti-land or the King rulers in West Africa, continue to settle cases of disputes | Some 


of Dahomey, ruler of the Fon people) ; according to customary law and to control the allocation of { woul 


land in their rcle of custodians of the people’s patrimony, ice] 


b) A larger number of “kings” of city states and their im- 


: F : They also have religious duties to perform; they have sacred 1 
mediate hinterlands (e.g., the Obas of the Western Re- ee Ta at : Rare ae 
2 Pence? 9 Rene : as well as secular roles. Their right to tax and to dispose of ; quth 
gion of Nigeria) ; ; ; ; : : 
tax monies was jealously guarded in the days of colonial rule | senu 
c) “Paramount Chiefs” over smaller ethnic or regional and is still conceded. Their position, quite understandably, | man 
reas often owing allegiance to rulers of types (a) and still gives them great prestige in the eyes of the illiterate / Afri 
( (b) ). people who are the bulk of their subjects. n ¥ 
ea sr eatate , : um 
d) Thousands of local chiefs at the village level; 


Traditional Authority and the New Elite 
e) Chiefs and headmen exercising authority over enclaves of 


‘strangers’ residing within towns or village The accession to power of the educated African elite has ; 
strangers residing Ww ] owns or villages. 
meant a threat to the status of, and to some extent to th d 
The pattern of “indirect rule” in British areas made ful] Power and privileges of, the traditional rulers who, in a sense m 
pPallCiil i t I Adie re A &e . Z cd Tl! 
SN apis ia wie hati pk ga asian were “protected” by the colonial governments. They would 
ise of this as an agenc) é stration. ; : is 
as ie ' ; — not have been human had they not all been apprehensive over : 
Che technique of colonial rule was essentially the same are ie cl 
throughout the area, namely to install a small but highly eheir Fate, and had ore of them taken ee ee : roa 
Sitniedt ereny-and poli sa Riese Gry: ae p the peace”; to find Protect their position. The extent to which, even today, tradi- a: 
i at « « ic ; 2 \ . > or , t . . . 5 - 
See aa tional rulers resist pressure from the new elite may b al 
allies among traditional rulers (chiefs, emirs, and “kings’)  . anne 
“an 4 ; illustrated by an extreme case, that of the small British colony 
wherever possible, and to allow them to function very much ree ea ee : : : ae 1 
as before but with the moral, financial, and military backing ©" Gambia.? In this territory, with a population of only thre : 
aac Caines th chara init scuttle sis aieittes hundred thousand people, there were, in 1958, thirty-five ie 
I ie 4 opean Ter mae At as | ss ; B S ° . ° ao 2 ) 
: ; paramount chiefs in the hinterland protectorate. Of these, " 


the aid of the traditional rulers, it was the policy to replace : ; na . , 
ear sat : ; only five were literate. The town of Bathurst and the im- & 
them with other African leaders who were cooperative (war- oe : ; vee : 59 4 exte 
se oe : ; - -; mediate environs constitute “The Colony” and it possesses 
rant chiefs or appol inted chiefs). In each territory, a civil . ; ; ote 5 
ed nae ; small elected legislature and a pattern of party politics. It is 
service bureaucracy was established, with Europeans in the a hief ae f 
} 1 ‘ ea . customary for the protectorate chiets to hold an annual con- 

top control spots, but with Africans trained to serve in the I : r 


minor posts. In every case, too, a great deal of ritual and ference, and when they did so in 1958, they invited the 7 
pageantry created and maintained the mystique of the Gov- Bathurst politicians to come and meet with them to discuss br 
ernor and his immediate circle in order to impress and overawe ‘“" ‘stitutional changes which were impending. | we 
the African population with the power of the metropole. avee of the four Bathurst parties had proposed a Legis- a 
Traditional rulers were rather generally relieved from the lative Council for the Gambia of twenty-seven seats. They the 
checks imposed upon them in traditional society. Efficiency of had made the concession of suggesting that twenty seats be ior 
administration in the interests of organizing lanai populations allotted to the se all of them to be filled by election | pre. 
for such ends as supplying labour for European homes, mines, W ith universal suffrage. They wished to have a cabinet of 1S 


and plantations; for the recruiting of soldiers, the collecting nine ministers desnen re the victorious party. The chiefs made | ee 
of taxes, and for suppressing certain aspects of local cultures counter-proposals, asking that eight of the twenty seats be ~ cay 


} 


which outraged the moral sentiments of those back home; the _ reserved for persons nominated by the chiefs’ conference rather ja 





suppression of violent conflict between ethnic groups—these than thrown open for election. They also insisted that women | ar; 
} 


were the ends for which restriction rather than expansion of not be allowed to vote in elections to fill the other twelve 


indigenous representative government was often deemed eats. The chiefs also wanted no party politics in their areas 
necessary. A loyal chief was considered more dependable than ok coed to have the nine ministers chosen on a regional 
a recalcitrant council or a reluctant constituency. Money,  pagjs 
bes te ere oe nie ae his , ; : i 
pores Peres Ang neers ne often secure oe loyalty The chiefs were scornful of all the city politicians’ com- ( 
fa f or elicit a commercial concession fr x . . ce | 
- chief 0 ae ae bas ce cessic n from —_— and promise proposals, causing one exasperated urban political | 1s_ 
these new relationships freed chiefs from the nuisance of Scalia ein, wale dia 
popular restraints. : Br 
Yet, in coastal urban areas throughout British West Africa, Although universal adult suffrage is desirable for the e 
the advisory Legislative Council, with members nominated Protectorate, we don’t want to force it down the chiefs Fa 
. — ‘ a me rr\< re > r TaV oe v 
from among cooperative traditional leaders and “safe” edu- aie But if as this 1s the ao ay of getting i 
. . 1 , 7 them to accept political parties in the Protectorate, we 
cated Africans, became, under pressure from the Africans, an ni : F ° P ; 
Geer oe ; ee would have to insist. — 
institutionalized increment which formed the basis for , 
7 1 . . c 7 - : T. ‘ ar rer f 2 ~ 1 2 ’ ~5 C ’ a 
eventual evolution into fully elected legislative assemblies. The last speaker for the chiefs’ side said, F 
dey 
. . . aie . . is piel ee Se i et ae * ° ae s “ . tor 
4. E.g., Kofi A. Busia, The Position of the Chief in the Modern 5. “Chiefs in Gambia Politics: I,” West Africa (October 18, 1958), iat 
Political System of Ashanti, Chapters VI and VII on “British Rule 987 and “Chiefs in Gambia Politics: II,” West Africa (October 25, » Pa 


and the Chief.” 1958), 1017; and West Africa (March 15, 1958), 251 
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la y We won't be forced into anything we don’t like and no 
as sur- ; 
| one can force us. 


ditional 
disputes | Some Gambia chiefs have, upon occasion, said that they 
ation of | would prefer to remain under colonial rule rather than to 


rimony, ccept leadership from the new elite. 


> sacred The problem of accommodating the structure of traditional 
spose of , authority to the new conciliar structure is one to tax the in- 
ial rule | senuity and mature judgment of every West African states- 
ndably, | man. Two years ago, the editors of the publication, West 
literate { Africa, published a leading article, ‘““Chiefs in Transition,” 
| n which, after discussing the position of chieftaincy in a 
| number of West African countries, it was stated that, 
6 . the diversity of West Africa is in no way better 
lite has shown than in the differing functions of chiefs in the 
to th different countries today. One test of the skill and 
‘ke maturity of West African politicians is their success in 
ean finding a place for chiefs in the new W est Africa. I here 
is no single answer and the different positions in which 
ee chiefs now find themselves in different territories is due 
teps t0 ® as much to the basic differences in the institution itself 
, tradi- as to the degree of radicalism with which the politicians 
nay D approved of it.° 
wlan 
wre The fate of traditional authority will be finally settled 
ony rimarily in terms of the extent to which traditional rulers 
chos n be rendered innocuous as a power threat to the new 
ee sovernments or can be turned into a positive asset; and to the 
se xtent to which traditional authority and political practices 
» eh an be fitted into a situation which demands the quick release 
A i if productive energies, and efficient, expeditious decision- 
sd the making on economic and political questions. Since traditional 
lise rulers do, in fact, often have considerable prestige and do 
ees | wield power, the initiative is, by no means, entirely with the 
new elite. Adjustments and compromises must be made which 
P* id ire not entirely satisfactory to either side, but the ingenuity of 
"ey the compromises, the diversity of the systems of accommoda- 
ats be tion, and the new patterns of stabilization are indeed im- 
lection pressive. The Western Region of Nigeria has been studied 
net ol sa case in which redefinition of the role of chiefs has pro- 
‘made ceeded most smoothly. Ghana, on the other hand, presents a 
ats be . case where redefinition has been more difficult. Due to lim- 
rather tations of space only the Ghana case can be discussed in this 
yomen article. 
welve 
ze : The Resolution of the Chieftancy Conflict 
wes in Ghana 
com- Ghana, with a population of between six and seven millions, 
litical | is a new nation, formed by the knitting together of four 
liscrete regions which had formerly been administered by 
Britain as “The Gold Coast.” The coastal southern area was 
ve called “The Colony.” Here, the dominant tribes were the 
ay Fantes and Akwapims, among whom chieftaincy was highly 
we developed and cherished; and the Gas, among whom the 
6. West Africa (November 29, 1958), 1129-1130. 
Dennis Austin gives a clear succinct account of constitutional 
development in Ghana up to 1957 in an article, “Institutional His- 
1958) tory of the Gold Coast/Ghana,” in What are the Problems of Par- 
és 25, { liamentary Government in West Africa? The Hansard Society for 


Parliamentary Government, 1958. 


institution was somewhat less influential. The British colonial 
government organized the paramount chiefs of this area into 
an advisory and consultative body known as the Joint Pro- 
vincial Council of Chiefs (JPC). By 1958, a year after 
independence, the JPC had fifty-nine members. In the center 
of the Gold Coast, an ethnically homogeneous area—Ashanti 
—preserved proud memories of the days when its people 
formed a powerful military machine and offered stubborn 
resistance to British conquest. Over the Ashantis, a ‘“Para- 
mount of Paramounts,” the Asantehene, exercised great in- 





fluence in his role as custodian of the Golden Stool, which 
was believed to embody the soul of the Ashanti Nation. 
Fourteen Asantehenes had occupied the stool since 1700 when 
it “descended from the heavens.” In 1958, the Asanteman 
Council, presided over by the Asantehene, was made up of 
forty-nine paramount chiefs, each of whom had under him 2 
group of sub-chiefs distributed throughout his territory, at 
the village level.® In the far north, was an area, The Northern 
Territories, which was not only the most underdeveloped 
area, but which had been isolated from the rest of the country 
during most of the colonial era. Here, village chiefs gave 
allegiance to one or the other of several paramounts (each 
bearing the title, Na). These chiefs had never had a unifying 
institutional structure binding them together as in Ashanti 
and The Colony. The fourth region was the former British 
trust territory of Togoland, where chiefs existed among the 
Mlamprusi, Dagomba, and the Ewes, but which also did not 
have a highly organized council of chiefs. 

The problem of nation-building in Ghana involves the 
development of a national consciousness to replace ethnic and 
regional consciousness, as well as the adjustment of the insti- 
tution of chieftaincy to the new Africanized civil service and 
the machines of political parties. It also involves, as one 
political leader phrased it, “showing them where power lies.” 
The present pattern of relationships between traditional 
authority and the new elite represents a balance of forces 
anrived at after a decade of struggle.? 

When the Convention Peoples Party came to power in 
1951, in the transitional period prior to independence, most 
of the traditional rulers preferred to support the more con- 
servative United Gold Coast Convention rather than the 
radical populist C.P.P. The C.P.P. embarked upon a two- 
pronged programme of dealing with traditional authority at 
the local level: 1) encouraging the younger, more radical 
elements, and all of those with grievances against the then 
incumbents, to find legitimate means for “destooling” chiefs 
who were not “progressive’; and 2) embedding demo- 
cratically elected Local Councils in the heart of every local 
community. There was such a wave of destoolments that 
even the C.P.P. eventually attempted to slow down the 
process. At the beginning, Local Councils were set up with 


g.| An indispensable work for understanding traditional authority 
in Ashanti is Dr. Kofi A. Busia, The Position of the Chief in Mod- 
ern Ashanti, Oxford University Press, 1951. See also Robert Lystad, 
Ashanti; A Proud People. 

9.. David Apter’s The Gold Coast in Transition is the only schol- 
arly, well-documented study available on these problems, although 
its primary focus is upon other aspects of the movement toward 
independence. 
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two-thirds of the members being elected and one-third being 
1 by the tra 


appointed 
he chief te over meetings. Local councils had the 


taxes for local 


preside 


power to collect improvements of their own 


choice. }' 

Local councils have had their difficulties but still remain 
an integral part of the new Ghana. By 1959, however, a 
series of Acts had removed chiefs from the councils. The 


extension of magistrates’ courts was also narrowing the area 


in which chiefs could exercise judicial authority. They were 
: : ce : ' 

being urged to “support the government of the day” but to 

confine their activities to the carrving out of ritual functions 


related to the religious life of the people and to functioning 


capacity by settling disputes involving 


yreaches of customary law. They were also to serve as spokes 
men of the needs « their people. ‘They were to be “The 
Fathe1 the Peopl Because most of rural Ghana is 
illiterate and folk, and because traditional religion is still 
viable, the prestige of chieftaincy as an institution remains 
high, anc “sood chief’ still commands loyalty, affection, 


resented the gradual encroach- 


Most chiefs, quite naturally, 


os } <= a 
ment upon the irea of power and influence, and their re- 
sentment reached its climax on the eve of independence be- 
tween 1954 and 1956, when it was given expression through 


Movement which arose in opposition 





: movement, centered in Ashanti, de 
m the organization of federal state rather than a 
un st ] roposed that each region should control its 
own finances, and should have its own civil service, as well 
cameral legislature, the senior body of which would be 
House of (¢ a oa N.L.M. also asked for a bicameral 
nation egis with a House of Chiefs in addition to the 
Legis] Assen Che C.P.P., which had a legislative 
maj refused to accept these demands. The issue was 
joined 
The struggle was fought out in a pre-independence national 
election, as well as on the streets in the villages and towns 
of Ashanti betwee ction squads” representing both sides. 
Ihe C.P.P. won the elections, but traditional authority would 


A series of conferences was held to define a desirable con 
N.L.M. boycotted these. Finally, 


British constitutional adviser suggested that a unitary state 


a 
yut the 


like Ghana, but that in each 


should be an elected Regional Assembly and a 


smal} 


country 


House of Chiefs. He advised against a House of Chiefs at 


the center, however, and against the devolution of too much 
legislative and financial power to the regions. It took a visit 


from the Colonial] Secretary himself to win the assent of the 
N.L.M. to this constitution with which Ghana began its 


independent existence. 





] See Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana and George Padmore, The Gold 
Coast Revolution for background on the early phases of C.P.P. gov- 
ernment. Padmore discusses the village-level struggle in some detail. 
11. See St. Clair Drake, “Prospects for Democracy in the Gold 
Coast dunals of thi dmerican Academy oj Political and Social 


1 discussion of the growth of the NLM and an 

as well as a summary of the constitu- 
conferences which followed. The issue of chieftaincy was only 
issues which gave rise to the NLM. 


Science 195¢ to! 


analysis of its early activities, 
tiona 


4 


one oft several 


litional authorities. It was also usual for 
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In the two years since independence, the: government of 
Ghana has revised the constitution so as to eliminate the 
elected Regional Assemblies. It has given a guarantee, how 
ever, that the Houses of Chiefs will remain. It has then 
proceeded to reorganize the structure of relations among 
paramount chiefs. Ashanti has been split into two regions 
each with its own House of Chiefs, thus reducing the Asante. 
man Council to twenty-seven members. The Joint Provincial 
Council has been replaced by an Eastern House of Chief 
with fifteen paramounts as members; and a Western Regio: 
House of Chiefs with twenty-six members. A Volta Regio: 
House of Chiefs, with thirty-seven members, has been formed 
in what was once British ‘Togoland and a small section of 
the eastern Gold Coast. A Northern House of Chiefs wit! 
twenty-four members was also organized. Thus, between 10 
and 150 paramount chiefs have been grouped into six collegia 
bodies reflecting regional and ethnic interests and sentiments 
The number of important posts open to chiefs within the 
own organizations has been increased. These houses of chiefs 
lack any effective legislative power, but they do have sut 
stantial budgets at their disposal which may be used both fo1 
local regional development and for enhancing the prestige of 
the institution of chieftaincy. The whole formal structure o! 
chieftaincy at all levels is now under the supervision of 
Regional Commissioners and District Commissioners, politic: 
officers who represent the central government. 

‘The victory over those who supported greater power fo: 
chiefs through a federal structure was accomplished by 
series of astute political maneuvers on the part of the govern 
ment.!* The magnitude of the victory is best illustrated by 
noting the present position of the Asantehene, whose linguist 
(spokesman) founded the National Liberation Movement 
and whose chiefs had sworn the Great Oath of Ashanti t 
support the N.L.M. and to oppose the C.P.P. The Asantehen 
has not only repudiated his supporters of the N.L.M., but 
has expressed his determination to support “the government 
of the day.”’ His relations with the Prime Minister are now 
warm and cordial.!3 His sub-chiefs are, one-by-one, falling 
in line for once the holder of the Golden Stool had shown 
his willingness to accept a new role vis-a-vis the new Africar 
elite, the backbone of chiefly opposition was broken. On the 


12. First, there was a strong show of police power to restore order 
Chis was followed by a judicial investigation of the affairs of th 
Asantehene which uncovered certain irregularities in the use of pal 
ace funds, including the diversion of some money to support the NLM 
The Asantehene was then persuaded to repudiate those who ha 
“misled” him, In the meanwhile, his power to dispose of stool lan 
revenues was curtailed. The large Ashanti Region was then split, a 
separate region being formed among paramount chiefs who had his- 
torical reasons for antagonism toward the wide powers of the 
Asantehene. Throughout all of these events, the Asantehene was 
given a chance to preserve his dignity and his stool. 


13. On the occasion of the Independence Day celebrations in 1959 
the Asantehene was permitted by his elders to break custom and t 
fly in an airplane to Accra. He was greeted with courtesy and defe: 
ence by the prime minister. While in the capital city, he presented 
a trophy to a winning football team, crowned a beauty queen, at 
tended state dances, and was photographed dancing the high life 
with Miss Ghana. He visited a number of development projects be- 
fore returning home. The Asantehene is a man in his sixties, 0! 
limited formal education, but with wide experience. He has been 
knighted and likes golf; but he also takes seriously his role 4s 
mediator between Ashanti ancestral spirits and the living. He wears 
his evening clothes with as much dignity as he does his kente cloth. 
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ther hand, another famous chief, the paramount of Akim 
} Abuakwa, “the government of the day” 


refused to support 
1 S ‘ 
hen his area had 


shifted its electoral majority to the 
- destooled, arrested for refusing to 


| even W 
Grr. 
hand over 
his state to the capital cit 


He was eventually 
stool property ‘to his eee and banished from 
y of Accra. With the pattern of these 
chart their 


t chiefs before alt — Nee could 


two grea 

ourses. — have resisted governmental enticements and 
yressures. Others have calculated the costs and the rewards 
nd made either quiet or ostentatious readjustments. One of 


fe yrthern Chiefs, who was an Opposition member of 


arliat ument, crossed the floo1 1960, embarrassing everyone 
{ with his innouncement that his chiefs-in-council had advised 
him to join the C.P.P.!4 Notes such as the following appear 


frequently in the Ghana press: 


DONYINAHENE JOINS C.P.P. One hundred 
years old Nana Yaw Nimo, Donyinahene (Ashanti) has 
resigned from the United Party and joined the dynamic 
Cry The Donyinahene stated, inter alia, “I am 


declaring with my soul and heart that I and my people 


wholeheartedly support Dr. Nkrumah and his party. ... 
We | been deluded well and long enough. Now our 
eyes are open. ... 1 do not think that the fatherly heart 
of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah will refuse to accept us even 
though we might have been late.! 

BEREKUM STATE SUPPORTS GOVERN 
MEN r ’? OLICY—One of the notable resolutions 
passed in recent times was the one passed by the Berekum 

| 


the 14th 


hav e 


State Council at an emergency meeting held on 


of Ay 1960 ... “in view of the fact that we 


full confidence in the Government of Ghana headed by 
Osagyefo President Kwame Nkrumah we support the 
Government in all matters that are deemed suitable fo1 


Ghana.’’}' 


Over eighty percent of the people in Ghana are illiterate. 
Personal symbols and relationships phrased in terms of kin- 


ship Cal reat meaning to the illiterate masses. Terms of 


praise which sound extravagant to Western ears are a normal 


lay-by-day aspect of relations between chiefs and their fol- 
lowe egral part of courteous ceremonial. Loyal chiefs 
receiv 1 praise from the politicians. Politicians, in turn, 
receive rom the ee and their people. To a certain 
xtent, t ime Minister is viewed by the illiterate masses 
s a “Paramount of cua and the new evolving 
structure tends to institutionalize some of these appraisals 


of the new role of Chief of State. 

Chieftaincy a feudal institution. L: 
held i t by the chief for his constituents in some 
and the 


Ghana is not ind is 


cases 


re some stool lands administered by chiefly families. 


14. The situation was embarrassing because, technically, a mem 
ber of Parliament represents a geographical constituency and a 
political party, and he would not be expected to take orders from a 


council-of-elders. 
him to char 


His honest admission of the forces which impelled 
re his political colours brought temporarily into the open 
interest to political scientists, 
affect 
in a country 


which is of considerable 
extent to which traditional 


the activities of parliamentarians, 


a situatior 

namely, th 

cedures and 
Ghana. 


1S. Evening 
16. Ibid., April 29, 


factors election pro- 


such as 
News, 


June 7, 1960. 
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ZATION | 


and lineage groups. Occu- 


basic cri 


But most land is owned by family 
are not the 
Quite humble men and women may be 
Mothers. Most chiefs are 
abilities, who know cus- 


pational prestige and wealth teria in the 
selection of chiefs. 
Chiefs and Queen 


shown leadership 


enstooled as 
people who have 
tomary usages, but are illiterate. 

however.!? The Ghana 


ties for literate 


There are significant exceptions, 


government has attempted to open up opportuni 
chiefs to play a more active role in non-traditional sectors of 
hief is ambassador to India. 
Another has served as a delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly. Another, who holds a doctorate in anthro- 
pology from Oxford, is Cultural Adviser to the Ministry of 
External Affairs. Others serve on important boards and com- 


government. One well-educated cl 


missions. There is nothing to prevent a chief from running 


for the Legislative A‘sembly if he has the requisite qualifica- 


tions, but only two, both from the North, have been elected 


) the Assembly. 


Chiefs in Ghana have been encouraged to retain the digni- 


+} 


attire which surrounds 


fied ceremonial and colourful the 
institution. Chiefs, moving in state with their linguists and 
stool bearers, under multi-coloured umbrellas, and with their 


corps of drummers, are familiar figures on all types of cere- 
monial occasions ranging from dances at the State House to 
from the opening of new 
They still hold 


for 


the dedication of church organs, 


factories to the proroguing of Parliament. 


the colourful durbars which were once “laid on” visiting 


social character 
all of the 
(which contains 


progressive 


17; No comprehensive study is available of the 
istics of chiefs in Ghana. The following table lists 
names appeared in Ghana Yearbook, 1958 
Who’s Who in Ghana). These are the 
educated chiefs, or the national political impor 


chiefs 
whose 
a short more 


and bette: ones of 





tance. It will be noted that, as a group, they are not highly educated, 
although the younger men are better educated. The important thing 
about all chiefs is that they are not a class set apart from the rest 





of|the population and that, upon their death, their children or their 
nephews do not necessarily inherit their status. 


1ye Ed. Occupation Honours 1ge Ed. Occupation Honours 
85 — not given - 50 P lorry driver 
82 —_ produce buyer and owner 
72 P businessman — 50 P road overseer — 
68 — - — +8 P clerk — 
68 P storekeeper KBE +4 I teacher - 
61 Pp civil servant QMC +4 P _— — 
60 S cocoa broker a +2 P clerk — 
60 S engine driver — 41 P  driver-mechanic 
59 P policeman CM 36 C  teacher-clerk 
58 —  trader-farmer - 35 3 shorthand typist 
58 P civil servant KMC 33 P tax collector- 

OBE typist 

KB 33—‘«ie vo aa 
js P oi iy 300 «COC. <n 

P_ clerk KM¢ 29 PG teacher — 


Honours 
KBE—Knight Bachelor of the Empire 
QMC—Queen’s Medal for Chiefs 


Education 
P—Primary school 


S—Some secondary school 


T—Teacher training school CM—Coronation Medal 
C—Some college work KMC—King’s Medal for Chiefs 


OBE—Order of the British Empire 
KB—Knight Bachelor 


PG—Post-graduate work 


B—Business school training 


A dash indicates that no data were given. The assumption is that if 
no schools were mentioned, the chief probably had no formal educa- 
Hobbies mentioned by chiefs ranged from poultry farming to 
from hunting to reading; from gardening to golf. 


tion. 
stamp collecting; 
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queens, kings, and governors, but which now honor the Afri- 
can Prime Minister and other governmental dignitaries. As 
‘Fathers of the People” they are urged to play an active part 
in mobilizing the people for economic and social development. 
When they do, they are praised and honoured. When they do 


not do so, they may be denounced as “unprogressive,” or, in 
extreme cases, their destoolment is arranged. 


Traditional Authority and Community 
Development 


Since 1948, Ghana has evolved a Department of Social 
Welfare and Community 
available to towns and villages an experienced corps of 
Community Development Officers trained to carry out pro- 


Development which has made 


grammes at the village level. Through the years, community 
development has included such diverse projects as a concerted 
attack on illiteracy through mass education; organization of 
the Roof Loans Scheme which encourages the replacement of 
thatch 
economics training for women, and of young farmers clubs; 
offices, 


The department also has carried out 
I 


roofs with metal roofs; the organizing of home 


assisting in the building of roads, schools, post 


maternity centres, etc. 
educational campaigns for various ministries making use of 
all varieties of visual aids. The wide range of projects is due 
partly to the fact that the programme emphasizes the volun- 
tary selection of projects by villagers themselves, the basic 


philosophy of the programme being that: 


the initiative should come from among the people 
themselves [and that] there must be a process of stimula- 
tion by the community development organization to 
break down apathy and to show people that what they 
want can be provided if they are prepared to listen to 
new ideas and to help themselves. 


Self-help, in the form of voluntary labour and substantial 


financial contribution, has been at the heart of the pro- 
gramme.!§ 

Enlisting the cooperation of local traditional authorities 
takes very high priority in community development projects 
for, in hundreds of situations, they have the power to “make 
or break” a programme once it is under way, or to prevent 
self-help programmes from emerging within their 


all. One Community Development Officer, 


ideas of 
areas at writing 
upon the order of his procedures in mounting an illiteracy 
campaign, begins his field report as follows: 


(a) Cinema van arrived in a town or village to spend 


two days. 

(b) Mass Education workers talked to the chief, elders 
and literate leaders about the establishment of 
literacy classes. 

be the first 

notebooks as they give an 

process. Of one very difficult 
the Director of the Department of Social Welfare 
and Community Development wrote: 


“Talked to the chief and his elders’ would 


item in most development officers 


account of the “softening up’ 


project, 


18. For a detailed account of the history, philosophy and organiza- 
tion of the programme, see Peter du Sautoy, Community Develop- 
ment in Ghana, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
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In 1947 the Department was brought in to carry out a 
land resettlement scheme among the Frafra, who occupy 
a very crowded area in the North. In this case pure logic 
should long ago have driven them elsewhere to earn a 
living from the land. It was the attachment to the soil 
and the powerful vested interests of chiefs and fetish 
priests which prevented this. The first step was, there- 
fore, to achieve, if not the support, at least the tolerance, 
of the chiefs and fetish priests towards any move. Con- 
ducted visits, photos and films of success in the new area 
were arranged and a start was made in a small way with 
eight families—more than had been persuaded to move 
in the last three years. Eighty families have now been 
resettled and there is a waiting list.!9 


As a community-development or mass-education project 
proceeds, securing the active participation of a chief, as wel] 
as his blessing, becomes very desirable. It is perhaps a rare 
situation in which it can be reported, as in one case of road 


building, that: 


Encouragement has been given by the Paramount Chief 
of the area who sometimes personally drove the tractor, 


But, throughout Ghana, it has become the pattern for the 
chief to associate himself with the projects through partici- 
pating in money-raising activities, “gracing the platform” 
when literacy certificates are being handed out, or making a 
ceremonial inspection tour. In construction projects at the 
village level, the cooperation of the chief is essential in secur- 
ing a full and regular turnout of “communal labour.”2° The 
chief’s role in community development will vary, of course 
with the personality of the individual. Sometimes he initiates 
an activity, more often, perhaps, he simply climbs upon the 
bandwagon which the more literate or energetic of his subjects 
have set a-rolling. But there is general agreement that a 
chief’s support, whether in the form of quiet approval or 
active participation, is essential to the successful outcome of 
most projects. 

Within the last year Local Development Committees and 
Regional Development Committees have been particularly 
active, for Ghana is just beginning a new long-term develop- 
ment plan. While this programme will utilize the self-help 


19. du Sautoy, of. cit., p. 151. A similar situation arose in the at- 
tempt to persuade a group of villagers at Tema to move about a 
mile away from their traditional fishing site to a new fishing har- 
bour and village. A new city was being built in what is to be 
Ghana’s major sea-port and the village site was needed for a cen- 
tral business district. In this case, education was not enough. It was 
necessary to use the threat of the bulldozer and to exploit dynastic 
feuds and other internal divisions until a “cooperative” segment of 
the traditional structure would support the resettlement plans. The 
traditional rulers were helped in saving face by governmental co- 
operation in a large and impressive quasi-religious ceremony just 
before the move. 


20. Communal labour for community projects is a general custom 
in West African societies. The colonial powers used such labour 
in the early days of colonization for carrying out public works. Un- 
doubtedly, considerable pressure was sometimes used by chiefs to 
secure a labour turn-out. Today, compulsion is frowned upon, and 
a chief must rely mainly upon his prestige and persuasive powers. 
Insofar as there are C.P.P. “party activists” in a village his efforts 
are reinforced. Notes like the following occur frequently: “Work on 
the construction of a £1,700 Post Office Building at Mamfe is almost 
completed... . The cost of the project was met by the people them- 
selves through voluntary contributions and with free labour and the 
Central Government gave a grant in aid.” (Evening News, June 
10, 1960) 
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| activity of the Department of Social Welfare and Community 
} Development, it is likely that much of the stimulus will now 
me from the new corps of District Commissioners who are 
attered throughout the country. The C.P.P. press, during 
the past year, has given constant publicity to the activities of 
cal development projects and these news notes reveal the 
le of chiefs in the process. One finds, for instance, an occa 


| Jonal news item such as this: 


The newly appointed District Commissioner was off- 
cially presented to the chiefs and people of the Nanumba 

State on Tuesday. The District Commissioner appealed 
to the chiefs and people to co-operate with him in his 
21 


duties.... 


\ider chiefs do always find it easy to adjust to the 


presence of what one elderly Northern chief called ‘““The New 


not 


White Men’’—the African District Commissioners who rep- 
resent the C.P.P. government and are sometimes quite young. 
But adjust they do, and notes such as the following are by 


means rare: 


An £800 meat house for Kete Krachi built with funds 
provided by the Buem-Krachi Local Council, supple- 
mented by communal labour, has been opened by the 
District Commissioner. At the ceremony was Nana Kofi 
Deduagya II... .7 


Sometimes the at the conclusion of a project cele 
a long period of cooperation between chief and Distric 


Commissioner or chief and the Department of Social Welfare 


ceremony 





nd Community Development. District Commissioners may 
stimulate Town Development Committees to take action and 
ud for | For 


quotations in the press show how chiefs, with the 


them trom the central government. 


in secure 


‘xample 
ud of Town Development Committees, led their people in 
projects for construction of roads, for clean-up campaigns, 

for constructing street drains with communal labour. As 
ustodian of stool lands, some chiefs are also in a position to 


ive concrete assistance to agricultural projects such as experi- 


nental poultry farming or other types of agricultural experi 
ments. Many of the current activities of chiefs are purely 
ceremonial, in the sense of putting in an appearance to lend 
sanction to some activity, but more often they are drawn in 
is presiding officers for conferences. ‘These conferences are 


variously organized by the Peoples Educational Association, 


Women’s the Junior Red Cross, the 


United Ghana Farmers Council, and other similar organiza- 


the Ghana League, 
tions. And, occasionally, there is a beauty queen to be crowned. 
The contest for power between traditional authority and 
the new elite is virtually over in Ghana, and, in some cases, 
chiefs have become what an Opposition Party newspaper calls 
“C.P.P. chiefs,” that is, those who, in addition to serving as 
“Fathers of the People,’ supporting “the government of the 
day” and aiding social development, also go a bit further, 
as in the following case: 
The Nkrumah Eastern Progressive Association had been 
formed at Akwapim with Nana Atropa Amoa II, 
Ankobeahene of Larteh Kubease, as President. Besides 





21. Evening News, March 31, 1960. 
22. Ashanti Times, June 4, 1960. 
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being a charitable organization with an object of raising 
the economic standards in Akwapim, it also aims at 
propagating and explaining the Republican form of 
Government.” 


Opposition chiefs are developing a sense of national patriotism 
which rises above the local village, the region, or the tribe. 


The 1960 Census as a Crucial Instance 


That chieftaincy can respond to the challenge of a national 
effort was illustrated in the case of the 1960 census which 
was taken in March. Because of their close ties with the 
people, had chiefs been indifferent to this national effort, or 
hostile to it, a complete enumeration of Ghana’s population 
could never have been carried out. In addition to the normal 
suspicion of rural, unsophisticated folk about an inquiry as 
to| their ages, marital status, employment, etc., there were 
other factors in the situation which could have made census- 
taking in some areas extremely difficult. Insofar as some 
opponents of the Government party chose to define the census 
as| “a C.P.P. party project” and this definition found ac- 
ceptance, sabotage of the census could be considered one form 
of “loyal opposition.”’ At crucial points, however, the top 
officials of the United Party spoke from a joint platform at 
mass rallies with C.P.P. speakers, appealing for cooperation. 
In some areas there was bitterness over deportations and 
Preventive Detention.*4 Here, too, refusal to cooperate might 


1 


have been expected. It was impossible, also, to prevent the rise 
and spread of rumors—that the census was to count the 
people for compulsory military conscription; that the data 
would be used for deciding to shift people from one part of 
the country to another; that it was a part of a project to 
increase taxes; that it was a prelude to confiscation of prop- 
erty, etc., etc. These rumors had to be scotched as they arose 
ind the meaning of the census explained in detail. 

The evening of March 20, 
‘Census Night” 


aa ia 
otatistician, with 


1960, was officially proclaimed 
Office of the 


expert who had come to help set 


in Ghana. The Government: 


a U.N. 
the census up, planned to attempt a complete enumeration of 


the Ghana population. School teachers, clerks, and other 
available literates took intensive training courses so that every 
house in Ghana could be visited within a fortnight after 


Census Night in 


order to secure a list of every person who 
had slept in the house on that night, along with certain 1 


basic 
information about each person. 

In addition to other administrative committees, a Census 
Education Committee was organized to publicize and explain 
the census over a period of almost half a year. Special films 
were made and census cinema vans toured the countryside. 
Films were run in the theaters. ‘Thousands of leaflets and 
posters were distributed. Special radio talks were made and 
mass meetings held. Elaborate preparations were made to fix 


the attention of the whole population upon a date—MARCH 





23. Evening News, March 21, 1960. 


24. At certain points in the political struggle, influential Muslim 
aliens, who were encouraging bloc voting against the C.P.P., were 
deported to the French areas and to Nigeria. Ghana law allows 


citizens accused of subversive activities to be detained for up to 


five years. Most detainees are charged with conspiracy to commit 
overt acts of violence. 
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20—and to burn into the people’s minds memories of where 
they spent that night and who stayed in each house on that 
night. “A Night 

From the outset, the Census Education Committee gave 
high priority to enlisting the cooperation of traditional rulers. 
In the initial stages of the work it became clear that their 
assistance was needed in helping to locate and map every 
dwelling within each enumeration unit. As planning pro- 
ceeded, it became equally clear that their authority and 
prestige would be needed in most non-urban areas for securing 


to Remember” became the slogan. 


confidence in the operation and for motivating people to tell 
the truth. Chiefs were asked to emphasize to the people that, 
in order to get schools and hospitals, it was necessary for the 
government to know how many people there were of both 
sexes and all ages, so that, like a good father, government 
could plan for the national household. 

As census day drew near, an intensive educational cam- 
paign was launched. The regional Houses of Chiefs received 


1 
i 


deputations from the Census staff and were encouraged to give 
public collective endorsement to the census. Newspapers cir- 
culated widely the pictures of paramount chiefs meeting to 
endorse the census. The members of some Houses of Chiefs 
held meetings within their own states and these were also 
reported widely in the press. One paramount announced that 
anyone who did not get himself counted would be banished 
from his state and would be numbered among the living dead! 
The President of the Denkeyira State Council convened an 
emergency meeting of all chiefs in his state three days before 
the census to urge cooperation upon them. The week before, 
the Beposo State Council “‘adopted a resolution supporting 
education of the people on the forthcoming Census.” In addi- 
tion to these pronouncements, many paramount chiefs went 
on tours of their areas to explain the census and to call for 
cooperation. Newspaper accounts gave prominent display to 


these activities: 


The Omanhene of Suma State addressed about 50 repre- 
sentatives of voluntary organizations to round off his 
fortnight’s census education tour of his state. 


ry 
i 


he Omanhene of Shama State, Nana Kwaw Fraiku 
III, Vice President of the Western Region House of 
Chiefs, addressed census rallies. He explained the opera- 
tions and asked for cooperation. 


At Sunyani, several thousand people attended a census 


rally in a public park presided over by the Sunyanhene, 
Nan Kwaku Ababio. 

Nana Kojo Anyimah II, Krontihene Sefwi-Anhwiasco 
State and Nana Osei Bonsu of Bibiani have completed 
their tour of towns and villages in the State to educate 
the people on the census. They had earlier visited 13 
villages. 

Kwadjo Nyako II had completed a six-day census educa- 
tion tour of his area during which he addressed mass 
rallies and spoke to some of his sub-chiefs and individuals. 
He urged his people to take the census seriously and to 
help the census officers in their duties. 


Throughout the country, too, in hundreds of villages, local 
chiefs acted as did the Omanhene of Mompata, who, in his 
efforts to make March 20 ‘A Night to Remember,” 


made arrangements for traditional drumming and 
dancing, a candle light procession and pealing of church 


bells. 


The author has been told by census officials that the co- 
operation of chiefs was indispensable in carrying out an 
operation which they deemed to have been highly successful— 
the enumeration of the population. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Throughout West Africa the new African elite and the 
chiefs are in the process of adjusting their relations to each 
other. The tendency of the new states in British areas is not 
to abolish chieftaincy but to redefine the role of chiefs and to 
educate them where possible, and to force them where it is 
impossible, to accept the redefined status. In Ghana, a strug- 
gle for power ensued which was eventually won by the new 
elite. In all areas, chiefs are exchanging roles of power for 
those of prestige. The data presented suggest the fruitfulness 
of a carefully documented study of the process by which chiefs 
have become accommodated to their new status, isolating the 
factors which have made for ease of adjustment in some 
situations and difficulty in others, and assessing their relative 
importance in the process of planned economic and social 
development. A thorough analysis of the types of traditional 
sanctions which are still effective would contribute to our 
understanding of the process of social change. 
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Incentives in Labor Migration 


Philip H. Gulliver* 


To anthropologists and economists, as well as to ‘ocal 


mployers and governments, the subject of large-scale iabor 
migration has long been one of great interest and concern 
particularly in the eastern and southern regions of Africa. 
References and publications can be traced back over many 
years and the earliest definitive study was probably that by 
Schapera in Bechuanaland in 1943.! It is assumed therefore 
that the phenomenon of labor migration in Africa and some- 
thing of the very large numbers of men, and also women and 
children, involved in it are familiar.(Suffice it to say that 
industrial, agricultural and commercial enterprise has de- 
pended very heavily on migrant labor in those parts of the 
and to a considerable extent it still does. For ex- 
probable that as much as two-thirds of the African 


continent 
ample, it is 
workers both the Tanganyika sisal industry (employing 
about 110,000 men in 1958) and the Northern Rhodesian 
copper mining industry (employing some 40,000 men at the 
end of 1957) were migrants.) 


Types of Labor Migration 


In this article it is to be suggested that there are two 
general types of labor migration in which the motivations of 
African workers and the effects on them and their families 
and communities are significantly different. The two types 





*Dr. Gulliver is Associate Professor of Anthropolgy in the Afri- 
can Research and Studies Program of Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. He previously taught at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science and at Harvard University. From 1952 
to 1958, he was employed by the Tanganyika government as an ap- 
plied anthropologist (“research sociologist”). He is the author of 
The Family Herds and a number of monographs on East African 
problems. 

The article presented here is part of a paper read during the 
symposium on “The Role of Incentives in Changing Africa,” at the 
annual meeting of the African Studies Association in Boston, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


1. I. Schapera, Migrant Labour and Tribal Life, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1947. 


may be termed “low-wage, rural employment” and “higher- 
wage, industrial employment” respectively. Consideration of 
this hypothesis will be based on information drawn from 
Tanganyika and Rhodesia, but it is thought that the argument 
need not be confined to that region alone. 

Examples of low-wage, rural employment are to be found 
in|the Tanganyika sisal industry, Rhodesian tobacco farming 
and general European farming throughout the area. The 
principal features of these kinds of employment center on the 
factor of low wages. In Tanganyika, for instance, sisal grow- 
ers in 1957 paid laborers in heavy work 39 shillings per 
thirty days work, plus a payment of about 20 shillings in 
lidu of food rations; general laborers received 28 shillings 
per 30 days plus the same food money.? 

In Northern Rhodesia in 1957 wages were a little higher— 
the mean for farm laborers was between 60 and 70 shillings 
a |month—but they still remained substantially below con- 
temporary rates of pay in the mines and towns. This means, 
of course, that the workers’ earning capacity is low, whether 
they wish to spend money in the employment area or save it 
ta take back home. Since the main intention of migrants is 
to take home cash and goods this means that the profits of 
their labors are small, and further that there is little incentive 
on the whole to stay for long in order to earn and thus to 


spend or save more. Employment is almost entirely in un- 


skilled labor which requires little or no training or new learn- ! 


ing. Being in rural areas the migrants gain but slight 
experience of the outside world, alien dominated but full of 
new ideas, techniques and material goods. Living conditions 
are generally no better than home tribal standards especially 
as a man often attempts to save money by buying less or 
cheaper food and he has not access to the relishes and other 
culinary additions used at home. In brief, as a man’s earning 


—v 


capacity is low and therefore the direct incentive to work ' 





2.. Rates have been raised by about one-third since that year. 
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harder or longer is low, at the same time he is coming into 
contact with very little which provides new experience, know]- 


edge, and appreciation, or which tempts him to remain at 
wwork. 


\that the rural life at home is preferable. 


Instead under these conditions most men clearly feel 


The profits of labor migration are so low (by the standards 
that there is relatively little effect 
| 


he home area. A returning 


of the men themselves) 
economic conditions of t 


may bring with him sufficient in cash and kind to 


upon the 
migrant 


last him and his family a year or so, and sometimes during 


this period he relaxes his efforts at home until his savings are 


finished. He has learned little or nothing which he can o1 


wishes to practice at home; he is glad to be at home free of the 


ithority of employers and the alien routine of estate and 


labor camps. has not been able to 


Because of the low pay he 
‘ 


and demand for the material benefits of the 





develo; 


outside world—or at least he has not developed them to a 
point where they cannot easily be disregarded. He has not been 


able to afford 
That is to say, 


home and not go off to work again, 


to do so, nor have they in any case been readily 
available. man can leave work and return 
home, 01 he can stay 
to face much hardship or the knowledge that 


material and other goals will 


without havin 


not be met. Indeed, the alterna- 


tive to an extended period of employment or a further journey 
away to work is often considered to be the preferable one of 

more pleasant, placid life in one’s own community and 
culture. Migration is therefore, in general, only attractive to 
the vounger men who have relatively few ties at home and 
relatively few opportunities for earning a little extra with 
which to dress rather better, to assist towards obtaining a wife, 
und to establish a home and family. There is also very often 
some general feeling that young men ought to migrate away 
to work for a spell, as their fathers did, in order to bring 
back just a little extra cash or a few extra goods (cloth 
mainly) not only for themselves and their wives-to-be but 


kinsfolk. }] 


also for their elder In one tribal area in southern 


105890 T 


Tanganyika 1 2 I found that returning migrants were 


yringing bacl average of 75 shillings in cash and perhaps 


50 shillings worth of clothing. 


] 
| 
i 


Examples of the higher-wage, industrial employment arc 


found in the Northern Rhodesian Copper Belt and in the 


larger towns everywhere. The wages earned are generally 
considerably higher than those previously discussed. On the 
Copper Belt, the minimum starting wage at the beginning of 


1 


1958 was 234 shillings per 30 days work ;* there are regular 


P. H. Gulliver, Labour Migration in a Rural Economy: A Study 
of the Ngoni and Ndendeuli of Southern Tanganyika, East African 
Studies No. 6, East African Institute of Social Research, Kampala, 
19-21. 


Uganda 


g 1955, pp. 
4 At the end of 1957, the minimum wage rates per thirty days work 
in the copper mining industry were: for surface workers, 197 shill- 
ings and sixpence, plus < hillings and sixpence, plus a 
cost-of-living allowance of 4 shillings or a total of 234 shillings; 
for underground workers, 215 shillings, plus a bonus of 37 shillings, 
plus cost-of-living allowance of 4 shillings or a total of 256 shill- 
ings (Annual Report, 1957, Department of Labour, Northern Rho- 
These are minimum rates only. Average earnings (includ- 
ing the cost of food provided) by African employees during the 
first half of 1958 were at the rate of £200 per annum, or, for a 
regular worker, more than 330 shillings a month (Year Book 1958, 
Northern Rhodesia Chamber of Mines, Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, 
1959, p- +e 


bonus of 32 s 


desia 


increments and good opportunities for advancing into better 
paid grades. There is a marked increase in the standard of 
living of the migrants whilst they are in employment not only 
because of their much higher earning capacity but also because 
often, and especially on the Copper Belt, there are additional 
perquisites such as housing well above tribal standards, ample 
and varied food, electricity, many amenities and the like, 
There is, therefore, a strong incentive to stay in work or to 
return again after a journey home. Amounts saved and taken 
home are correspondingly higher. j[n addition these migrants 
engaged in urban and industrial work commonly learn some 
new skills and invariably come into contact with new, modern 
ideas, techniques, and material goods. They learn especially 
not only the pleasantness of a higher standard of living but 
also the desire to maintain and further improve it. Such higher 
standards are, however, generally available only through em- 
ployment in these higher-wage areas.\ 

In this kind of situation wage-labor becomes more than 
merely fulfilling youthful needs for clothes, bridewealth con- 
tributions and a little ready cash to establish a man as ; 
husband, father, and householder. Wage-labor is involved in 
obtaining goods and services which are not obtainable in the 
tribal areas and with standards which are not those of the 
home community—bicycles and radios, a wide variety of 
clothing, cash for luxuries, travel by bus and train, as well 
as a greater demand for the more traditional cloth, cattle 
tools and utensils which are involved in tribal life. {Che higher 
and different standard of living, however, affects not only 
the migrants themselves but also the people who remain at 
home, for new standards become incorporated into tribal 
expectations and orientations.! The demand for the material 
benefits of labor migration is developed to a point where it 
cannot easily be disregarded and where it can be met, usually, 
only by renewed journeys to work or longer spells there. The 
alternative, which is likely to be rejected, is to accept a lower 
lower one—than that 
which has been enjoyed and still can be enjoyed through 


standard of living 





a considerably 


labor migration. The difference between externally stimulated 
hand, and home-tribal 
standards on the other tends here to be too great for most 


and raised standards on the one 
men readily and easily to accept the lower. In certain favored 
areas the new demand for goods and services is expressed in 
more vigorous efforts in the home communities to grow and 
sell cash crops, and in some such cases the results of higher- 
wage employment have been so to stimulate the local economy 
that a higher standard of living is obtained at home and there 
is a consequent decrease in the number of labor migrants. 
But in vast rural areas of this region of Africa the people are 
unable to produce more than a meager standard of living at 
home, because of poor soils, inadequate and unreliable rainfall, 
long distances from markets, and deficient agricultural under- 
standing and techniques. Even where cash crops are intro- 
duced they often involve novel ideas and practices, risk, heavy 
labor, the potential disruption of domestic routines, etc. for 
a relatively small cash return; consequently men may well 
continue to prefer the easier, surer way of earning money 
in labor migrationfIn a different situation where cash crop- 
ping prospers and relatively good returns are obtained, the 
problem of land shortage often arises so that some men at 
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least, commonly the younger men, are unable to earn money 
athome because they have little or no land for cash crops.> | 

To summarise thus far: in the low-wage, rural employment,/ 
there is relatively little change brought about in the lives and 
expectations of the people involved, either the migrants them- 
selves or their families and kin; there is, therefore, only a 
relatively slight incentive to continued and prolonged wage- 
labor and this is usually restricted to younger men. In higher- 
wage, industrial employment there is considerable and marked 
change in the lives and expectations of the men, their families 
and kin; there is the desire, felt with a strong sense of neces- 
sity and even of urgency, not merely to maintain new, higher 
tandards but also to follow the idea that there are even 
higher standards within reach. There is change and the desire 
for further change—all dependent on continued wage-labor. \ 


Incentives to Labor Migration 


The incentives to labor migrants are primarily and pre- 
eminently a desire for cash and material wealth which are 
not available at home, or at least which are far more readily 
available away at work. The reasons why so many thousands 
of Africans in this region go away to work are not explicable 
in terms of men seeking travel and adventure, new experi- 
ences, the wonders of the white man’s world, wanderlust, the 
evasion of filial duties or political obligations, or others of the 
employers’ and white man’s stereotyped myths. Some of these 
sorts of factors may be involved marginally for particular 
individuals and some are important as the immediate cause 
of migration; they tend to loom rather more importantly 
where the practise of labor migration has become very well 
established. | Watson states that the Mambwe of Northern 
Rhodesia do experience quite strongly the incentive of desire 
to visit the Westernised world. He is, 
describing a deeply entrenched labor migration situation which 
is, significantly, of the higher-wage, industrial kind, and he 
shows that for Mambwe the prime emphasis is on economic 


outside however, 


incentives.© In my own experience and that of a number of 
qualified investigators in this field it is relatively uncommon 
for men to be significantly influenced by outside attractions 
per se, adventure, travel, etc. Indeed among migrants to low- 
wage, rural employment there is often a definite and conscious 
choice of the more rural estates and farms, distant from towns 
and stores and urbanised, Westernised conditions. Not under- 
standing them or having the opportunities to participate in 
them (as already explained) migrants tend to shun and even 
fear them. 

In this connection it is worth emphasising the extremely 
common and strong statements made by the vast majority of 
men of tribes involved in either type of migration: they assert 
that they prefer to stay at home in their own village and 
culture where they can live with kin and friends, bring up 
their children in the tribal way of life and lead a relatively 
peaceful existence without a dominating routine of work, 


5. P. H. Gulliver, Land Tenure and Social Change Among the 
Nyakyusa: An Essay in Applied Anthropology in South-west Tan- 
ganyika, East African Studies No. 11, East African Institute of So- 
cial Research, Kampala, Uganda, 1958, pp. 36-38. 


6. W. Watson, Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy, Manchester 
University Press, Manchester, England, pp. 36-47. 


employers, and other novel complications of the outside world. 
But, say these same men, we have to go away to work because 
we need the money and can only obtain it by labor migration. 
This is, of course, an aspect of the persisting and funda- 
mentally important tribalism which remains dominant in the 
extensive rural areas of the region under review. As a field- 
worker one cannot fail, I believe, to be deeply impressed by 
the vigor and depth of feeling in this matter. It is highly 
significant that in a single tribal area where some parts have 
been able to develop a fairly satisfactory cash crop and others 
have not, notably fewer men from the cash crop areas go 
away to work even when the cash returns at home remain 
rather below the profits of labor migration. Elsewhere I have 
published comparative figures for the Tanganyika Ngoni and 
Ndendeuli, some of whom grow tobacco and some do not, 
and for the Nyakyusa, some of whom grow coffee or rice and 
some do not, demonstrating this kind of economic condition.” 
The implications of this cannot be ignored. 

Emphasis has been laid on the low profits which accrue to 
migrants in low-wage, rural employment, and this might 
seem to conflict with the emphasis now laid on economic in- 
centives as the basic cause of migration. Low as the material 
rewards are, however, to agricultural workers they do make, 
temporarily and for the younger men especially, a contribu- 
tion to real income which might not otherwise be obtainable. 
Indeed Ngoni young men of southern Tanganyika asserted 
that the conventional and proper way to launch out as an 
independent adult is by accumulating savings away at work 
towards the initial capital required. The economic advantages 
of even low-wage employment are therefore quite distinct 
and significant; but nevertheless they do not create a con- 
tinuous demand for employment because one or perhaps two 
labor journeys will have been sufficient to satisfy the low 
demand for wealth relative to the effort required to obtain it 
and the alternative of a comfortable life at home in a now 
established role. 

Lest it be thought that undue emphasis is given to purely 
it must be added that 
ideas and values, attitudes and standards, 


économic and materialistic incentives, 
involved, too, are 
which are not wholly of this kind. As I have pointed out 
already, low-wage employment is correlated with rural con- 
ditions in which the workers gain little or nothing in new 
experience, in training and understanding of the modern 
world and its implications. They feel slightly, if at all, drawn 
to greater or more prolonged participation in the outside 
world centered upon their employment; only do they feel 
that rural life at home is preferable. In contrast, the higher- 
wage employment is correlated with urban and industrial 
conditions where the workers gain increasingly a good deal 
of new experience and understanding of the outside world, 
and they are often more or less stimulated by it and attracted 
to it. 

(Having said this, albeit briefly, it must be stated quite 
clearly that labor migration and the incentives involved are 
primarily economic phenomena. The men leave home to obtain 
money, material wealth; they do not leave it if a reasonable 
standard is obtainable by labor and enterprise at home. In 





7. Gulliver, of. cit., 1955, pp. 24 ff. and P. H. Gulliver, “Nyakyusa 
Labour Migration,” Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, XXI (1957), 56-57. 
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the low-wage employment the standard of living gained by 


laboring is so little above rural, tribal standards that there is 





little incentive to return frequently, little incentive to work 
industriously either in wage employment or back at home 
again, and there is little incentive for anyone other than the 
younger m Fi y, this kind of labor migration has rela 
tively small effect on the tribal economy, except perhaps 
rather depressive o1 or on standards, values and orienta 
tions of the men and their families. In the higher-wage em 
ployment there is the clear possibility of a new, higher 
standard of living to be gained from wage-labor which is 
wel OV rib standards so that a return to them (i.e. 
tribal standards) means a real sacrifice. There is a distinct 
incentive to stay at work longer, and to return more fre- 
quently, and to work until a later age. New standards are 
rt ck to the home communities which, most commonly, 
annot met t unless the men go off to work again and 
senc mit es ar ods hom Those who decline to 70 
away to worl ignoring incentives to conformity as well as 
material profit. are likely to suffer an obviously infec: 
ea es Al Mince use of that to be thought of br 
their n ) vackward,” “uncivilised,” or “simple.” 
Failure of Wage Policies 
Che inability to recognise the way in which incentive 
operate among labor migrants is at least partly responsible 
for t f the w policy of the agricultural 
ndus S East Af Faced with the demand for highe1 
wag om th employees, and by more general criticism 
that their low-wage rates do not attract and retain sufficient 
imbers of adequate workers, the employers have several 
imes experimented by raising wages a shilling or two and by 
tro I is schen These have failed eithe1 
OS S ' at nds or te stabilise and improve labor 
forces and the employers have tended to fall back on the 
hoary argument that African tribesmen do not respond to 
economic incentive [It should be clear, however, that a rise 
n wages of a few shillings a month does not at all meet the 
‘ase and does not bring conditions even roughly into line with 
those of industrial employment. That is to say, a small ris¢ 
wage rates does ni ffer the labor migrant the possibility 
of a distinctly higher standard of living in contrast with the 
prey g low trib and ru standards. Therefore the 
Af ¢ leave it as he wishes, and generally he 
prefers his home life except in young manhood. In the highe1 
ppreciates the hiche: 
standards made possible by wage-labor, there is an obvious 
disincen ( e up employment and an obvious incentive 
not only to return again but to stay for longer periods, to 
le skills and new habits, and to become accustomed to a 


difterent way of lite. 


. i 
In some tribal areas there occurs an apparent 


pare 
higher-wage, 


paradox 





where men, having an equal choice between 





indust employment and low-wage, rural employment 


sometimes in fact where the bette 


aly ~} 


ter-paid work is geograph- 
ically nearer), choose to go and take 


e up the lower paid work. 
An excellent example of this can be found along both sides 


8. Gulliver, of. cit., 1955, pp. 34-36. 
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of the Rhodesia-Tanganyika border where the majority of 


men have chosen in the past to travel over 600 miles to the 
sisal area of northeastern Tanganyika rather than go th 
shorter distance south to the Copper Belt where they can 
earn about five times the wages. In these cases one factor is, 
of course, that, through the sisal industry recruiting agencies 
established on the border, the men can travel to and from 
the estates without difficulty and without cost to themselves 
(and with free transport for their families also), whereas they 
must pay their own bus fares to the Copper Belt for whict 
there are no recruiting agencies. 

They could also travel freely or cheaply through recruiting 
agencies to the Johannesburg mines where wages are als 
high, and they have eschewed this also. The main reason, 
according to the men themselves, is that they prefer the rural 
atmosphere and placidity of the estates and farms and dislike, 
even fear, the rush and bustle and believed anonymity of town 
ife on the Copper Belt. They also say, doubtless truthfully, 
that 
harde1 


urban jobs even though higher wages are obtainable; the 


ey dislike the sterner employment routine and the 
and more novel work involved in mining or other 
can very easily fit into the bush-clearing, hoeing, weeding 
cutting regime of a sisal estate. It is true too, though few of 
this, that they do not yet appreciate th 


attractions and satisfactions of a much higher standard of 


the men realise 


living gained through higher wages. Such items as bicycles 
radios, more and varied clothing and hardware goods are 
vaguely pleasant but scarcely directly considered, forming ni 
part of generally accepted, tribal standards nor contained 


1 


in their expectations. And so it is not difficult to make do with 


lesser wages if concurrently the unpleasant features of the 


alternative 1.¢, 


} 


such 


urban—employment can be avoided. That 
choice is made and has in fact continued to be made 
for more than two decades does not necessarily invalidat 
the hypothesis of the mainly economic incentives as I have 
previously outlined them here and elsewhere, for it is clear 
that this has been a temporary state of affairs which is already 
beginning to disappear as the realisation of the significance 


; ; 
ind attraction of 


higher wages and a higher standard of 
living develops. In this border area referred to, for example 
the Nyakyusa, stimulated by rising standards at home obtained 
from coffee and rice growing, refuse to go away from home 
to seek alien employment except in the highest paid work. 
They completely reject the recruiters’ offers of sisal work in 
Tanganyika, despite the free transport and a guaranteed job, 
and instead they pay their own fares to the Copper Belt or ti 
South Africa. The Mambwe only choose sisal employment 
for a first migratory journey and whilst they are youths in 
order to gain a little employment experience and a small 
cash; thereafter they eschew all but the higher- 
paid employment and they go south to Rhodesia.» The labor 
migrants of several tribes of southwestern Tanganytka have in 
the last few years been turning from agricultural employment 
in Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia to industrial and 
urban work in the Rhodesias and the Union of South Africa) 
r' This means, then, that the purely economic incentive may, 
at least for a time and even perhaps for quite a long time, 


be obscured or hindered by the failure of African men, poten- 


store ol 


9. Watson, op. cit., pp. 62-64. 
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tial workers, to perceive and appreciate their significance, and 
by a genuine fear of the novel, largely unknown, and there- 
fore alarming conditions of the towns, industries and mines. 
Nevertheless all this does not deny the fact that men leave 
their homes principally in order to obtain material wealth. 
That they do not in fact maximise the profits of their labor 
is another, though important matter. 

Once African workers do turn to higher-wage employment 
they enter a new social and economic environment and new 
kinds of incentives come into play. Men tend to stay longer 
t work and to return more frequently for only that way 
in the new standards and future aspirations be gained. The 


length of 


a man’s wage-laboring career is extended. Con- 
still maintained with the home, rural area and 


nection 


employment is interspersed with sojourns in the country, for 


in the home community lies the personal and social security 
not yet to be found in the town, and especially the opportunity 
of ultimate retirement onto the land in the tribal territory. 
Workers are still migrants and essentially they do not 
bandon their attachment to home and to tribal culture 
which changes slowly. 

The next stage approaches when men begin to feel that 





the differences between home standards and tribal life on the 
one hand, and urban standards and urban life on the other 
aré so great that they can no longer be bridged. Some men 
then choose to retain the higher standards and to strive after 
future promise and they give up lower as well as “out of date” 
standards in their home country. They become, that is, 
urbanised wage-earners. It is not easy to discover how far 
this has yet gone and how many men have become permanently 
urbanised and divorced from their home communities. There 
are probably rather fewer such men than is sometimes sup- 
posed for it still occurs that men continue to maintain contact 
with their homes by periodic visits and to retire there to live 
on the land. The renunciation of labor migration for perma- 
nent, urban residence, even for the period of a man’s active 
life, is uncommon; it is, of course, a very radical change and 
it involves a wider range of factors than it has been necessary 
to) consider in this essay. Where it does occur it is as a con- 
Migrant 
industries 


tinuation of higher-wage employment. laborers 


employed in low-wage, rural seldom become 


permanent workers; few make more than two journeys to 
work and then they end their employment careers except for 


} } 


what casual labor can be obtained near to their homes. 
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Culture Change Under Pressure: A Hausa 
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Case 


British and Hausa who had been most involved in the Scheme 


were still available as informants. Vo hile memories ar 
notoriously selective, this fact proved to be a methodological 
recollections of 


When the 
| 


groups corresponded, the facts of the case were obvious. But 


records and the the tw 


asset. 


when they diverged, in every case the divergences wer 


traceable to specific differences in the cultural perspectives 
ee 


with which the viewed. Once the bases of 


true nature of the events 


Same events were 


the distortion understood, the 


wert 
became perfectly clear. 

The Anchau Scheme was originally developed to meet a 
specific problem— 


tl 


the widespread occurrence of sleeping sick 
ness among the Hausa. Although the Scheme was ultimately 
expanded to include other goals, we shall limit our discussion 
to the measures used to control this disease. 

The British instituted a special investigation of sleeping 
sickness in 1921, but it was not until 1928 that they discovered 
that the disease had reached epidemic proportions and was 
rapidly decimating the population. Interestingly, the epidemic 
was an indirect result of the advent of Pax Britannica. Before 


} 


the conquest of northern Nigeria in 1903, the area was ina 
state of turbulence as a result of incessant slave raids. Towns 
were heavily walled and the working of fields at any distance 
from the towns involved considerable risk. Large areas of the 
countryside were uninhabited and communication was lim- 
ited. Although there was an area of endemic sleeping sickness 
to the south and tsetse flies were prevalent all over the North 
at this time, the disease remained localized. With the estab- 
lishment of peace, farmers moved out into the bush and 
mobility increased generally. The increased fly-man contact 
soon produced the epidemic. 

Field surveys showed that in some areas up to forty 
percent of the people had the disease. The basic problem was 
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that, although there were effective curative drugs, they did 
little good as long as reinfection from tsetse fly bites was 
nevitable. The government established a research station to 
attack the problem and Dr. T. A. M. Nash, the staff ento- 
mologist, discovered that the tsetse fly could only live in a 
microclimate distinctly cooler than the generally prevailing 
temperatures in sunlight. The fly was therefore confined to 
the shaded banks of streams, the rest of the country being 
generally open. It was at fords and water holes that fly-man 
contact occurred. 

Tests revealed that if the brush was cut down along the 
streams, the fly could not persist in the area. On the basis of 
these findings the Anchau Scheme was drawn up to initiate 
control measures in the worst affected region. The proposal 
was to keep the stream banks clear in an area of 700 square 
miles within which lived some 50,000 people. In order to 
accomplish this end, part of the population had to be resettled 
to create sufficient density to provide the manpower to keep 
the streams cleared. We shall limit ourselves simply to that 
part of the plan which involved convincing the Hausa to keep 
the brush cut along the streams. In order to understand the 
Hausa reactions to the program, we must describe those ele- 
ments of Hausa culture which are immediately relevant. 

Important in this regard is their political organization.3 
The Fulani conquest of the ancient Hausa, or Habe, States 

the beginning of the nineteenth century resulted in the 
establishment of a series of feudally organized emirates. Each 
was autonomous and headed by an emir descended from the 
Fulani conquerors. The emirates were divided into fiefs, each 
allocated to a Fulani, commonly a relative of the emir. The 
fiefs in turn were divided into village areas, each under the 
control of a Hausa headman, resident in the principal settle- 
ment in his area. Even the headmen held their appointments 
subject to the approval of the emir. The functions of this 
hierarchy were the maintenance of order, the organization 
of defensive and offensive forces, and the collection of taxes. 

The — were all-powerful, even to the extent of inter- 
fering with the administration of Moslem justice by the cadis. 
The emir’s position could only be jeopardized by alienating 
groups of fiefholders. The latter were supreme 
within their domains as long as they kept the emir satisfied. 
The village headmen had the support of the fiefholder and 
his forces but, in the regulation of mundane affairs within the 
village area, the headman’s power derived directly from the 
support accorded him by his villagers. Being a Hausa, his 
traditional role depended upon his understanding and manipu- 
lation of the local culture. 

Even with peers the Hausa peasant adheres to elaborate 
forms of politeness. The deference shown to superiors is 
almost oriental in flavor. In the presence of the hakimi, or 
lord of the fief, a peasant removes his sandals, prostrates him- 
self and remains bowed to the ground, keeps his eyes lowered, 
speaks only when addressed, and employs highly formalized 
deferential phrases when he does speak. He would never 
think of expressing a point of view contrary to that of the 
hakimi. Village headmen, although they are peasants them- 
treated with extreme politeness but the system 


powerful 


selves, are 


3. See particularly, M. G. Smith, Government in Zazzau; 1800-1 1950, 
International African Institute, London, 1960. 


permits greater freedom of expression with these arbiters of 
village problems. In summary we may say that Hausa society, 
including its overlords, is very hierarchically organized. The 
advent of the British did little to change this except to limit 
some of the excesses of the emirs and fiefholders. Indirect rule 
was studiously adhered to. Although British district officers 
were appointed to oversee colonial administration at the local 
level, all administrative acts were promulgated by British 
authorities through the emirs. If problems arose at the local 
level, recommendations were made upward through the 
Colonial channels, the emir was persuaded to act, and the 
directives came down the indigenous lines of power. Because 
of the powerful position of the British vis-a-vis the emir and 
the district officer had access to top colonial officials, 
considerable 


because 
district officer 
amount of derived power in his relation to a hakimi. 
Another aspect of the Hausa power system involves the 
cultural devices for holding the power of the overlords 
within reasonable bounds. One method which the peasants 
employ in limiting the nominal omnipotence of their rulers 
When a headman transmits orders from 


could, so inclined, wield 


i$ passive resistance. 
the hakimi which the peasants do not want to follow, they 
simply fail to comply. The headman can exert his influence 
to try to secure compliance, but his power is only as strong 

his local support. General resistance to repeated orders 
may be continued until sanctions are applied by the hakimi. 
$uch sanctions consist of fines or jail terms and the headman 
may be replaced if he has been sufficiently noncooperative. 

In addition to the political structure, the other 
Hausa culture most relevant to the Anchau plan for sleeping 
is native belief concerning the nature and 


aspect of 


sickness control 
cause of the disease. 
tion to Wes In its most characteristic Nigerian 
form, sleeping sickness produces headache, 
edema of the face and limbs, accompanied by swelling of the 
¢ervical glands and persistent weakness. The condition may 
continue for years but the associated lowered resistance to 
disease frequently results in death from other causes. Death 
may even result from a flareup of the toxic effects of sleeping 
without the central nervous system becoming 


These ideas are best understood in rela- 
tern concepts. 
sporadic fever, 


sickness itself, 
involved so as to produce the classic condition of continued 
The proportion of patients 
This form 


somnolence and mental disorder. 
who show these latter symptoms is always small. 
of the disease is normally fatal and even with treatment the 
patient may not recover. If he does, he will still show damage 
to the nervous system. The more prevalent form of sleeping 
sickness is not easily recognized, even by doctors, unless they 
have had experience with the disease. On a number of occa- 
sions medical officers sent out to investigate epidemics of what 
later proved to be sleeping sickness failed to diagnose the 
underlying sickness and reported that the people were dying 
of pneumonia. 

The Hausa recognized only the rarely occurring sleeping 
and mania symptoms as characterizing the disease ciwon 
barci, a literal translation of “sleeping sickness.” They did 
not recognize the other more prevalent symptoms as char- 
acterizing any single disease and, in fact, most of the symptoms 
occur separately in connection with other maladies. Ciwon 
barci was greatly feared for it was fatal and believed to be 
highly contagious. Any Hausa so afflicted was completely 
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isolated, even from his family. Although he might be driven 
from the community, he was more usually fed by a relative 
who avoided any contact with the patient or his utensils. Not 
infrequently the mentally deranged invalid would wander 
off and starve before he died of his disease. When treatment 
was attempted, it consisted of herbal remedies or written 
Koranic charms. 

Some of the other terms employed to identify sleeping 
sickness are indicative of Hausa beliefs as to its cause. The 
disease was also known as kunturu, a word which also desig- 
nates a region which has a reputation of being under evil 
supernatural influence. Dudduru refers to the disease and 
also means a small stream with wooded banks. Both words 
refer to the fundamental belief that sleeping sickness is caused 
by iska, or spirits, who live in natural features such as clumps 
of brush along the streams. The iska are pre-Islamic super- 
naturals who have survived the conversion of the Hausa and 
are still actively propitiated by the Maguzawa, who are 
probably pagan remnants of the early Hausa still scattered 
through the area. Spirit possession in the form of bori dancing 
is still common to Maguzawa and Moslem Hausa alike.4 
The Galma River, which flows to the south of Anchau, is 
considered to be infested with malevolent spirits and the area 
is actually still dangerous for sleeping sickness. Because spirits 
are local, the only way to escape their effects is to leave the 
region. Whole villages have moved when threatened with 
epidemic disease. Although such action might remove a popu- 
lation from an area badly infested with tsetse, the insects 
were ubiquitous and complete escape was impossible. While 
the Hausa thus recognized the relation between the habitat 
of the tsetse fly and sleeping sickness, the role of the fly in the 
transmission of the disease was unknown—the iska were the 
vector. 

Against the background just sketched, we are in a position 
to consider Hausa reactions to the methods of sleeping sick- 
ness control instituted by the British. Even before the Anchau 
Scheme went into operation, medical officers had made an 
intensive survey of the population to determine the extent of 
sleeping sickness and to provide treatment. Clinical diagnosis 
followed by microscopic verification revealed large numbers 
of cases who showed none of the classic symptoms. Even when 
tests proved the presence of the infection, the Hausa were 
loath to admit that they 
previously made them outcasts. Still today, a headman may 


very had the awful disease which 
deny that there is any sleeping sickness in his village, although 
he knows of cases under treatment. The British interpret 
these facts as representing a feeling of shame concerning the 
disease. On the other hand, there is considerable doubt that 
what they and the 
British called sleeping sickness were really the same thing. 


the Hausa ever accepted the idea that 


None of the old fear of the disease was felt toward medically 
diagnosed cases which did not fit the Hausa concept of sleep- 
ing sickness. The conflicting conceptions need not be resolved 
now, for advanced cases have disappeared entirely. 

When the Anchau Scheme went into operation, the system 
of indirect rule was adhered to and the necessary orders were 
issued through the Emir. To strengthen the native authority 


4. See Joseph Greenberg, The Influence of Islam on a Sudanese 
Religion, American Ethnological Society Monograph 10, 1946. 


channel and to reinforce on-the-spot interpretations of the 
Emir’s orders, the Emir was persuaded to send a personal 
representative to remain in Anchau. Through him the British 
personnel could put immediate pressure on the Hakimi, whose 
residence was permanently transferred to Anchau. These 
changes resulted in a concentration of authority previously 
unknown in the area. The resettlement phase of the Scheme 
brought together the scattered peasants so that they were 
under administrative scrutiny of a sort they dearly loved to 
avoid. The Fiakimi found he was no longer the highest local 
official and even the Emir ultimately complained that, as a 
result of the intense British activity around Anchau, he had 
been deprived of part of his emirate. In short, while native 
channels of power were used, everyone along the line felt 
under unusual administrative pressure. This method of ad- 
ministration of the Scheme did have one very important im- 
plication for the success of the plan. The specific methods of 
implementation of many of its aspects were left up to the 
native authorities and the acculturative adjustments to the 
changes were as little disruptive to the local culture as they 
could be. 

Before stream clearance was begun, the reasons for it 
were explained to the Hausa from the Emir to the village 
elders. They were told that sleeping sickness was common 
among them, that it was caused by little “fish-like animals’ 
in the blood, that these animals got into the blood when a 
person was bitten by a tsetse fly, and that the way to get rid 
of the flies was to cut down the brush along the streams. As 
we have seen, these statements were in conflict with native 
beliefs and the explanation of the idea of microérganisms was 
entirely beyond their experience and comprehension. It is also 
clear that the Hausa patterns of respect toward superiors 
made it impossible for them to question openly what they 
were told. As a result, the British were effectively isolated 
from any knowledge of their failure to convey to the Hausa 
any real understanding of what was being done. 

Initial stream clearance was carried out with hired native 
labor. In at least two instances local Hausa refused to cut 
certain patches of brush because these were sacred and in- 
habited by spirits. Finally non-Hausa natives from the French 
Sudan were used to cut the sacred brush. Once the streams 
were cleared, a plan was drawn up to provide for annual 
slashing thereafter. Each headman was impressed with his 
responsibility and the benefits which his village would derive 
from the elimination of the flies. On a rough average, some 
two weeks of part-time communal labor would be involved 
during a period of agricultural inactivity. Orders for the 
first reslashing went out from the Emir, through the Hakim. 
The British supervisors and native foremen appeared at the 
villages to oversee the work but the communal laborers failed 
to appear. Subsequent attempts to secure cooperation pro- 
duced only a handful of men and they arrived hours late. 
Exasperated, the British forced the Emir to stringent action. 
Headmen were removed from office and fines imposed on the 
peasants. These methods ultimately produced results. By 
checking the operations year after year, the pattern of annual 
stream clearance was finally established. 

The result of the disease treatment and the eradication of 
the fly was the virtual elimination of sleeping sickness. The 
population began to increase and even migrants.came to fill 
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up the land now free from disease. For the past ten years 
there have been no Scheme personnel at Anchau but a thor- 
ugh check of the streams showed that the annual orders of 
the Emir have been carried out in almost all instances and 


' that the area is still virtually free of fly and sleeping sickness. 


One may well conclude that this, the major phase of the 
scheme, has been a success. In terms of culture change, the 
Hausa have for twenty years carried out a new pattern of 
behavior which is essential for the biological preservation of 
the group. 

It comes as something of a shock, therefore, to discover 
that stream clearance cannot be said to have been adopted 
into the culture of the Hausa around Anchau. The basis for 
such a statement is an exhaustive study of the present attitudes 
ind conceptions of village headmen regarding sleeping sick- 
ness and its control. The village leaders were asked why they 


cleared the streams every year. The common denominator 


if the responses was that the slashing was carried out because 
they were forced to do it. A quarter of the headmen literally 
had no idea why the work was done. All of the others, how- 
ver, stated that clearing the brush eliminated tsetse fly, 
iithough sometimes this response was added as an after- 
thought to an initial statement of ignorance of any reason 
for the task. 

Half of those who mentioned flies also stated that they 
transmitted sleeping sickness. But when one pursued the 
subject, it became clear that this was a simple repetition of 
what they had been told. They saw this as the British ex- 
planation, but held firmly to their old belief that sleeping 
sickness was caused by spirits. Elimination of the flies was 


rationalized by others as desirable because the bite was pain- 


ful. Still others saw the clearing as a means of driving out 
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crop-destroying monkeys or of improving pasturage for Fulani 
cattle. Finally, the interviews produced that rarity in social 
sciénce data, unanimous concurrence. When asked if they 
would continue to clear the streams if they were not forced 
to do so, every headman replied, “No.” 

What we find, therefore, is that the now long-standing 
practice of clearance has not been integrated into local culture 
at lall. The foregoing material points to a clear answer as 
to why this vital practice would be abandoned tomorrow if 
administrative pressure were not maintained from outside the 
area. We have long known that the adoption of a new culture 
trait involves its ability to meet some functional need in the 
culture. Expressed in psychological phraseology, action 
agencies now commonly refer to the necessity of operating in 
terms of a people’s “felt needs.’”’ But what can be done if a 
people feel no need for the innovation the agency wishes to 
introduce? Faced with the necessity of making people accept 
things for which they perceive no need, the concept of 
“induced needs” has arisen. The Anchau evidence fully sup- 
ports the role of perceived need in culture change and consti 
tutes a warning with regard to methods of inducing change 
regardless of local perceptions of the innovation. 

To recapitulate what happened at Anchau, it is clear that 
the Hausa experienced no particular need to eliminate sleeping 
sickness as they knew it. The new culture pattern of stream 
clearance was adopted and continued solely because of the 
need to escape administrative sanctions applied in traditional 
ways. The fact that the new trait was never effectively related 
to|local problems and beliefs produced the anomaly of the 
adoption of an innovation without its integration into the 
culture. We find that coercion can produce compliance with- 
out any fundamental cultural alteration. 
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“A New Look in Latin American Relations: A Report on the 
Denver UNESCO Conference”: A Comment 


Howard W. Mitchell* 


I was chuckling along through Mr. Stycos’ description of 
the UNESCO conference in Denver in the Winter issue of 
Human Organization (Volume 18, Number 4) when I came 
across his witicisms at the expense of public health, at which 
point I stopped chuckling. Having known myself some of the 
kinds of persons of whom Mr. Stycos spoke in his earlier 
remarks and unfortunately also having known a few of the 
public health types he ran across, I would not wish this 
gentleman to rest with the idea that most public health work- 
ers are these days as smug and blithely unconcerned for their 
product as those Mr. Stycos has known. 

If the public health workers Mr. Stycos has known were 
in fact smug, I would guess he has not known too many very 
recently. The good old days of “trampling out disease” are 
gone. Most of us now realize the real dilemma we face. How 
can one’s programs be directed in such a way as to rid people 
of diseases and undernourishment which have precluded their 
effective contribution to agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, while, at the same time, not overstressing abstract 


* Howard W. Mitchell, M.D. is the Acting Director of the School 
of Public Health in the American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 


healthiness so that a group of healthy people stand around 
with inadequate food, clothing, shelters, education, etc. (if 
such is indeed possible). To what degree we are responsible 
for the rapid increases in population is difficult to say in light 
of almost non-existent birth statistics. It is perfectly clear 
that a serious problem does exist, and no public health person 
that I know is very smug about it. 

I should clarify another point. Mr. Stycos appears to be 
lieve that public health development is easy and that everyone 
is dying for good public health. Far from it, unfortunately. 
Mr. Stycos should try convincing a group of city councilmen, 
in Boston, Beirut, or Bangkok, to come up with money fora 
program. Has Mr. Stycos tried “smelling” public health in 
villages on a door-to-door basis? It is not at all easy and it 
requires many of the skills well known to Mr. Stycos. 

As I heard someone say several years ago, “Public health 
is a branch of the social sciences which really does something.” 
In this regard, I would suggest that Mr. Stycos, who now 
represents a group much utilized in public health planning 
and evaluation, had better become reacquainted with publi¢ 
health. 
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